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An Unpopular Notion 


The outlook on life of the modern generation is 
radically different from that which prevailed in the 
ages of faith. The ages of faith looked upon man 
[from above, whereas our own times look upon him 
ffrom below. Naturally, the outcome in the two 
cases must be a very different one. Whilst the past 
held that man possessed a high and exalted destiny 
‘that vastly transcended his transient temporary ex- 
istence on this little globe, the present confines man’s 
destiny entirely to the horizon of this world. To 
this world he must adjust himself as best he can 
and extract from it what measure of happiness he 
is able to obtain. To the far-away skies he must no 
donger look. The center of gravitation of his being 
is time. It is quite true what Dr. Joseph Jastrow 
says: “Today we have explored the deep sources 
in human nature, and have erected upon the foun- 
idation a new way of looking at life. Dr. Sigmund 
Freud is responsible, more than any one man, for 
‘this change of view; and, if he were to regard him- 
self as responsible for all that has been held to fol- 
(low from his radical venture, his load of responsi- 
bility would be great indeed.”?) ee 


As a result of this new way of looking at life, 
one notion in particular has become decidedly un- 
popular. It is the notion of sin. The term may 
still be retained to designate ignorance, disease, nat- 
sural defects, unsocial behavior, but in its old-time 
sense as an offense of God and a violation of an 
ternal and immutable moral order it is no longer ac- 
cepted. The Nation) brings an article that bears 


article the notion of sin is altogether antiquated. It 
has fallen before the onslaught of modern science. 
Of course, if the moral law is not the expression of 
a Divine Will, then there can be no sin. Now, ac- 
cording to the writer of the essay, the moral law is 
‘entirely man-made. God is ruled out and thus sin 
iis done away with. “All men,” says the writer, 

‘of broad scientific training know that there is no 
Bistactory evidence for a divinely revealed code of 
‘conduct. Christians and Jews have the Ten Com- 
dments, Buddhists the Noble Eightfold Path to 
vana, and Mohammedans the dozen major in- 
jons of the Koran, but their divine origin will 
tand scientific tests. 
of conduct represent the rich and varied ex- 
: of the human race—and nothing more.”*) 
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‘the significant heading: Exit Sin. According to this 


These great historical 
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Thus the concept of sin is cast on the scrap heap 
with so many other traditional ideas for which our 
generation professes to have no use. 


With the notion of sin goes another idea that is 
equally unfashionable, that of responsibility. The 
modern man no longer holds himself responsible for 
his actions. He is ° what circumstances have made 
him. It would be wrong to blame him for any wrong- 
doing. Blame his environment, blame society, but 
do not put the blame on him. Thus another writer 
says: “Moral responsibility must mean social re- 
sponsibility. All of us are more or less to blame 
for every ill-adjusted life in society. Why then con- 
demn the individual? We must check his rampage, 
but this need not mean tagging him as utterly cor- 
rupt and the spawn of hell. It was not his fault! 
He responded to innumerable stimuli over a longer 
or shorter period; under different stimuli he would 
have responded in kind.’*) Sin, thus, is removed 
from the moral sphere and becomes simply a matter 
of physiology and social environment. As science 
advances we will have various prescriptions for the 
different sins as we have them now for different 
All one has to do then, to overcome a 
vice is to take a certain pill or patent medi- 
cine. The pharmacopoeia will contain the antidote 
to the seven capital sins. Virtue will become purely 
a matter of proper diet and the administration of the 
appropriate drugs. The priest will become super- 
fluous. He will be supplanted by the psychologist 
and the physician. The clinic will be the thing. It 
is there that the sinner will be remade into the saint. 
Or mere transportation to another social environ- 
ment will do the trick. Well, it will be delightful. 
If all this is true then the Golden Age really does 


not lie behind us; it is ahead of us and we are rap- 


idly advancing towards it. But if it is not true, 
something quite different may lie ahead of us. 


Books that in this manner asail the moral doc- 
trines of the past are becoming epidemic. The cheap- 
est way of gaining notoriety and’ incidentally also 
of securing fair financial returns is to make an at- 
tack on the convictions of humanity and tear down 
something mankind has held sacred. Books of this 
kind, undermining thé beliefs of mankind and sap- 
ping the foundations of the moral order, are doing 
a tremendous amount of harm. They are unsettling 
the minds of those who cannot see through the shal- 


low sophistry of these writers who speak in an orac- _ 


ular and authoritative way. Moral chaos there is 


alee but this type of literature will tend to in- 
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crease the prevailing confusion. There is always a 
considerable number of people quite willing and 
eager to listen to such destructive doctrines. They 
find in these new theories a justification for their 
actions and hence take to them very kindly. But 
also those who will reject the ultimate and final con- 
clusions of these modern iconoclasts nevertheless 
are not left unaffected by the insidious propaganda. 

Not even the healthiest man can live with impunity 
in a miasmic atmosphere. He may not succumb to 
the contagion but he will inevitably suffer a lower- 
ing of vitality. The literature of immoralism is 
working similar havoc. It has in many destroyed 
the horror of sin and taught them to take an indul- 
gent view even of the most serious moral transgres- 
sions. In others the belief in an eternal retribution 
has been considerably weakened. Some of the 
sterner commandments are toned down so as to suit 
personal convenience. ‘The conviction of the abso- 
lute character and the utter immutability of the 
moral law in many has been shaken. ‘They also be- 
gin to think that the law should be accommodated 
to changing social conditions and, as Omar Khay- 
yam puts it, “remolded nearer to the heart’s desire.” 

Evil infiltrations of this nature penetrate not 
rarely into Catholic strata. At least some Catholics, 
influenced by modern theorists, have abandoned the 
conviction of the rigidity of the moral law and re- 
gard it as something flexible and plastic, with which 
man may take liberties. More and more a certain 
mental attitude which Tolstoy describes is spread- 
ing. He deplores the fact that conscience is no 
longer regarded as supreme and: that it is not any 
more accepted as the absolute norm of life. “In 
these days,” he complains, “life is no longer directed 
by conscience—conscience accommodates itself to 
life.” These are the evil results that have come 
in the wake of the talk about a new and changing 
morality. Hedonism frankly lifts its head as it did 
in the days of paganism. 

It is evident that this fatal tendency must be com- 
batted. The undermining process has gone so far 
that very little is left of the old-time morality. Es- 
pecially is this true of sex morality. In the realm 
of sex morality practically nothing is left but wreck- 
age and ruin. The widest concessions are being 
made to human weakness and frailty. The so-called 
adjustment has gone to such lengths that almost 
every form of sex transgression is being sanctioned. 
The old landmarks have been wiped out. Marital 
infidelity is made a subject of jests. We are fast 
traveling towards a condition of laxity that will 
actually destroy human life. For here is the point 
that has been entirely forgotten by those who plead 
for a new morality, meaning thereby merely a nega- 
tion of the old morality, for they have precious lit- 
tle to offer in a constructive way. 

_ Morality is in its ultimate analysis the protection 
of life. It is the iron framework that supports the 
whole edifice of human life and civilization. If this 
framework is removed the whole edifice will collapse 
and bury civilization under its ruins. It is in the 
name of human happiness that the moderns make 
their plea in behalf of a revision of the existing 


.- 
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moral code. ‘Theirs is an extremely shortsighted 
vision. Human happiness is not to be found in that 
direction. Hard and stern as the moral law may 
seem, it is yet the best guarantee of human happi- 
ness. More unhappiness is brought on humanity 
by a disregard of the moral imperatives than by any 
other agency. Morality in reality is the high wall 
that protects the human race against an inundation 
by all conceivable ills and afflictions. By tearing 
down morality we open up the floodgates of misery. 
This can be seen in the life of the individual. 
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A cynical disregard for the moral law has never — 


yet helped any one to the fuller and richer life, nor 
has it brought to anyone an overflowing measure of 
happiness. It makes always for degeneracy and un- 
happiness. How foolish, then, are those who are 
trying to tell mankind that it will open up to itself 
the avenues to a happy life if it casts aside the re- 
straints of the moral law! This might be the case 
if man were merely an animal. To abolish the moral 
restrictions by which human life is hedged about is 
equivalent to living on the purely animal level. But 
it is impossible for man to live happily and humanly 
on this level. Libertinism, and the new morality is 
nothing but an ill-disguised libertinism, is neither 
the recipe for true and genuine happiness, nor the 
road to a full self-realization. 

It will thus be seen that those who warn man 
against sin in reality have his happiness and welfare 
far more at heart than those who try to make him 
believe that the notion of sin is antiquated and out 
of place in modern life. The idea of sin is a mighty 
safeguard ; it prevents man from entering into roads 
that lead to ruin. Those who strip it of its repel- 
lant aspects and endeavor to make it look like a 
harmless experience or a thing that cannot be 
avoided, render an ill service to mankind. 

C. BRUEHL 


It is one of the vaunted “attainments” of the 
modern liberalistic State to have broadened the 
way and widened the doors leading to the married 
state. Everybody may marry. Everybody may put 
children into the world. Into everyone’s hand is 
laid the future of the people and the fate of man- 
kind. Even into that of careless, of immoral per- 
sons, of drunkards, and gangsters, and of those 
who have no sense of duty. The right to marriage 
is no longer regarded as an extremely serious mat- 


ter of confidence and conscience, but as an uncon- 


ditional and unrestricted human right of everyone. — 


If one seek the true fountain-heads of the ever ris- 


ing deluge of immorality and crime, here they are. 
Men and women, who seem to lack every essential 
of true parenthood, have the courage to beget chil-_ 
dren, The world is filled with immoral persons, — 


criminals, anarchists, because people were permitted 


in 


to become parents who, before they assumed parent-_ 


hood, failed to make of themselves true men and 


women, not to say true Christians. 
R. Maver, in Die Schildwache?) 


1) Weekly Catholic ‘journal, published in Basle, Switzer- 
land, designating itself “Herald of the Kingship o: 
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“Farm Relief” in the Making 

The general tendency of the mass, to disregard 
| principles and ultimate consequences, as well as 
\lack of insight on its part into economic laws and 
iknowledge of international affairs, grants those 
who would” prescribe unsound remedies for eco- 
nomic ills their opportunity to pose as great healers. 
Promises of spectacular cures always find accept- 


: ance ; not infrequently the patient treated by a quack 


may experience temporary relief; the ultimate con- 
sequences will, however, prove the remedy applied 
to have been an evil one. 

The most important task the Congress now in 
session has been called to perform, to grant relief 
to agriculture, is apt to be fraught with conse- 
quences to the nation at large as farreaching as 
were those which according to ancient story befell 
man once Pandora had opened the box holding all 
human ills. The Bill, which politicians are trying to 
make appear innoxious by calling it the Federal 
Farm Board Act, as if its most serious intention 
consisted in adding merely one more Board to the 
many already established in the Federal Govern- 
ment, is, in fact, little else than a promise on the 
part of political leaders, who realize their influence 
and power to be in jeopardy, to grant to the farmer 
the power to control production and prices to the 
same degree, hitherto enjoyed by industry, com- 
merce, and before all others, finance-capital. The 
promoters of the farm relief measures now before 
Congress freely admit “the economic disadvantages 
of agriculture as compared with other industries” 
to have been since 1920 “the subject of extensive 
study and discussion,” and that their remedy is 
meant to grant the farmer “equal opportunity,” with 
industry.') 

The disadvantage at which the farmer finds him- 
self is by them attributed chiefly to his lack of bar- 
gaining power—possessed, let us add, to so great a 
degree by trusts and combines. One remedy sug- 
gested for overcoming this deficiency is organiza- 
tion. What Senator McNary dangles before the 
farmer’s vision is the assurance of the latter’s 
ability to create organizations which will do for 
him what the trusts did for industry. He declares 
in the document referred to: 

“The trend of modern industry and commerce is dis- 
tinctly toward large and powerful units so as to develop 
bargaining power and, as an aid thereto, to effect economies 
of operation, control, production, and regulate the flow of 
commodities into the channels of trade.’’?) 

He hastens to assure the farmer that, on the 
other hand, “every effort should be made to pre- 
serve the individual farmer’s independence.” But 
since this must not be “accomplished by impair- 
ing the individual farmer’s economic liberty by 
surrendering him to the mercy of economic forces 
over which he has no control,’ the inference 
is not unwarranted that the powers controlling 
the destinies of the nation are now willing to 


‘let the farmer in on the game of “privilege by leg- 


_—— 


52) ‘Senator McNary’s Report, accompanying his Bill : 


(Senate 1), ordered to be printed April 23, p. 1. 
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islation,’ enjoyed by industry and finance for over 
a hundred years. “Everybody but the maker of 
the country had a right to governmental assistance,” 
William A. Dodd declared but a short twelve 
months ago;?) at present Congress is deliberating 
on the degree of parity with other privileged eco- 
nomic groups the farmer is to be grante@. 

Agriculture, the most necessary and noblest of all 
economic occupations, has indeed fallen on evil times 
and stands in need of aid. But this condition is 
not merely a national one, it is international, except- 
ing only in a few territories now experiencing the 
temporary prosperity the American farmer was able 
to boast of after he had reclaimed the virgin 
prairies. This general debilitation of agriculture 
is—and this consideration is entirely lost sight of 
by writers on the condition of American farmers— 
one of the symptoms of the pathology of society 
under Capitalism. Agriculture is always treated. as 
a Cinderella, wherever Capitalism holds sway. That 
was the experience of ancient society—witness 
Italy under the Roman Empire which, ultimately, 
did not produce sufficient grain to feed even Rome 
—and it is true of modern society. England, which 
developed Capitalism and elevated it to the position 
it holds in the modern world, today swarms with 
unemployed men, boys and women, while an ever- 
increasing number of acres is turned into grass. 
The results of an economic policy aimed at foster- 
ing manufacturing industries, commerce and 
finance-capital to an extent including costly wars, 
and without true regard for the interests of agri- 
culture and those engaged in tilling the soil. 

Since all civilized nations of the present have ac- 
cepted the principles and practices of Capitalism 
from England, the problems consequent to both 
are today international. The American farmer is 
at present suffering what farmers in England, Ire- 
land and Germany experienced at a time when his 
prosperity was bought at the price of their ruin. 
American agriculture, now so debilitated, was not 
attacked, as it were, with a blight which came over 
night. It is suffering from a lingering illness, aggra- 
vated, after a period of prosperity due to the war, 
by deflation incident to the cessation of hostilities 
in Europe. When, after 1896, the country experi- 
enced a period of prosperity only slightly inter- 
rupted by the panic of 1907, it became apparent that 
the farmer did not participate to the same extent 
as the manufacturer and financier in that condition. 
In consequence the rural question came into promi- 
nence about the time muckraking was in vogue. 
The Commission on Country Life was appointed by 
President Roosevelt in August, 1908, while the 
Commission’s Report is dated January 23, 1909. 
The President explained in a letter addressed to 
Professor Bailey, and asking him to serve upon the 
Commission on Country Life: | : 

“I doubt if any other nation can bear comparison with 
our own in the amount of attention given by the Govern- 


ment, both Federal and State, to agricultural matters. But 
practically the whole of this effort has hitherto been 


3) Shall Our Farmers Become Peasants? Century Mgz., 
May, 1928, p. 44. y 
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directed towards increasing the production of crops (a 
significant admission. Ed. S. J.). Our attention has been 
concentrated almost exclusively on getting better farming. 
In the beginning this was unquestionably the right thing 
to do. The farmer must first of all grow good crops 1n 
order to support himself and his family. But when this 


has been secured the effort for better farming should 
cease to stand alone, and should be accompanied by the 
effort for better business and better living on the farm. 
It is at least as important that the farmer should get the 
largest possible return in money, comfort, and social advan- 
tages from the crops he grows, as that he should get the 
largest possible return in crops from the land he farms.’’*) 

While Roosevelt evidently discerned the economic 
factors adversely affecting American agriculture, he 
quickly lost sight of them. The same is true of the 
entire report. The initial mistake of the Commis- 
sion consisted in not treating agriculture as a ftunc- 
tion, and the most important function at that, of 
an organism we call Society, starved in the interest 
of industrialism and finance-capital. While . the 
Commission realized that 

“the farming interest is not as a whole receiving the 
full reward to which it is entitled,” 

it could not or did not care to demonstrate just 
why that should be so, and what became of that 
share of the farmer’s reward which was withheld 
from him. The sentence quoted, instead of ex- 
plaining this discrepancy, ends in the declaration: 

“nor has country life attained to anywhere near its 
possibilities of attractiveness and comfort.”) 

The two questions are treated as if they were of 
equal significance and importance, although the 
Commission had found, “not only by the testimony 
of the farmers themselves, but of all persons in 
touch with farm life, more or less serious agricul- 
tural unrest in every part of the United States, even 
in the most prosperous regions,”®) and should have 
known that this unrest was not to any appreciable 
extent due to the condition last named. It is true, 
the Report in one place speaks of “fundamental cor- 
rectives.” But the proposals brought forward are 
mere palliatives. Only once did the Commission 
approach dangerously near to establishing funda- 
mental facts, when it declared: 

“We find that there is need of a new general attitude 
towards legislation, in the way of safeguarding the farmers’ 
natural rights and interests. It is natural that the organ- 
ized and consolidated interests should be strongly in mind 
in the making of legislation. We recommend that the wel- 
fare of the farmer and countryman be also kept in mind 
in the construction of laws. We specially recommend that 
his interest be considered and safeguarded in any new 
legislation on the tariff, on regulation of railroads, control 
or regulating of corporations, and of speculation, river, 
swamp and forest legislation, and public health regulation. 
At the present moment, it is especially important that the 
farmer’s interest be well considered in the revision of the 
tariff. One of the particular needs is such an application 
of the reciprocity principle as to open European markets 
for our flour, meats and live cattle.”7) 

Well-meant as were these recommendations, they 
belong to the category of actions which are in- 
tended to mend matters without offending the sen- 
sibility of anyone. Whether reforms of a nature 
essential to agriculture and the farmer are possible 


4) Report of the Commission on Country Life. N. Y. 
1911. p. 42, ; 
5) Loc. cit. p. 39.6) Loe. cit. p, 38.7) Loc. cit. p. 81-82. 
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under a system dominated by finance-capital, seems 
not to have occurred to those charged by President 
Roosevelt with the important duty of investigating 
the farming industry of the country. The very per- 
tinent question, whether the farmer was receiving 
for his products a price representing their true 
value, equivalent to the labor, time and capital rep- 
resented by them, was kept out of the picture 
entirely. The intricate problem of value was not 
even hinted at; no one reading the Report would 
surmise Francois Quesnay—whose theories so in- 
fluenced Thomas Jefferson and other Americans 
of his day—had ever discussed such a thing as 
the “Produit net,’ which he grants the owners 
of the land. But only after the interests of 
tenants and consumers, and in fact those of 
society and the State, had been satisfied. Such im- 
portant factors of the problem having been disre- 
garded, it is not astonishing the tendency, inherent 
in capitalism, to accelerate changes, one of the roots 
of economic insecurity, should also have been neg- 
lected. No attempt to grant relief to agriculture, 
which fails to take these conditions into account, 
gives even faint promise of permanent success. The 
farmer, dependent on the particular climate and 
soil conditions of the region in which he is engaged 
in agriculture cannot, for a number of reasons, 
react as rapidly as the industrialists to price fluc- 
tuations and other vagaries of the market. ‘This 
the framers of the McNary-Haugen plan have come 
to realize fully. In Report No. 1, already referred 
to, Senator McNary explains: 


“Under conditions of wide fluctuations in the general 
price level, agriculture in general is confronted with more 
serious difficulties than is industry. In a period of rising 
prices, as during and immediately following the World 
War, liquid capital—funds available for investment—flows 
into new and enlarged enterprises. Production is stimu- 
lated with the expectation of large returns. The lapse of 
time between expenditures for production and sale of the 
product adds to the returns in a time ef rising prices. 
Funds that flow freely into the expansion ef production 
soon become converted into live-stock, equipment, and im- 
provements of all kinds, i. e., into specialized capital goods 
which can be used only for the production of farm prod- 


‘ucts. When prices of farm products fall, the farmer’s 


investment can not be turned to other uses speedily, if at 
all, except at great loss. For this and other reasons it is 
more difficult in agriculture than in other industries to 
reduce production when prices fall. The farmer’s large 
overhead costs—taxes, interest on the fixed obligations, 
etc.—must be paid even should he attempt to curtail pro- 
duction. Driven by a high overhead cost he finds it neces- 
sary to continue his operations despite low prices of his. 
products. Industry, on the other hand, is as a rule more 
able to reduce its output to meet a decline in the price of 
its products. This comparative difficulty of agriculture in — 
adjusting its operations to declining prices is an important — 
element of weakness in the farmer’s present position.”§) — 


Wide fluctuations in price of farm staples, occur- j 
ring not rarely, occasioned, for instance, by famine 
or war, as in former times, but almost endemically, 
responding to rumors and fostered by speculators, is 
indeed one of the greatest evils the farmer must con- 
tend with. If there is such a thing as over-produc- 
tion, it is to a large extent due—besides unusually 
prolific crops—to the temptation experienced by th 
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ifarmer to grow a crop which happens at planting 
{time to demand a high price in the world market, 
con which his prosperity depends to a much greater 
«degree than does the economic welfare of any other 
¢group of American producers. 


For the reasons indicated, and to which others 
imight be added, it is not entirely true that, to quote 
{Senator McNary, since “climatic and other natural 
«conditions cause wide fluctuations in total yield,” it 

follows, “and, consequently, in the price of the 
;product.”*) Fluctuations of price are incident to 
imarketing; they need not, however, except in rare 
cases, react disastrously on producers. Fluctuations, 
such as the farmers of recent times have suffered 
from, are rather the result of an economic system 
‘which disregards justice and charity, granting to 
the strong the power, not to say the right, to exploit 
the weak. It advocates, to mention one more prin- 
ciple which is apt to react disastrously, a policy of 
:maximum production—continued in the automobile 
industry at the present time—since it provides a 
prolific source of profiteering. In fact, Capitalism 
for a long time gave no thought to distribution, and 
does not today consider at all the welfare of the 
consumer. In consequence, producers who were not 
able to engage on their side government aid (tariff) 
or the powerful influence of organization (trusts), 
were beaten in the race for economic survival and 
power. That is the position the farmer finds him- 
self in today; William F.. Dodd, in the Century 
article, demonstrates how, in the course of time, 
“every class but farmers and unorganized city folk 
have been duly screened against the winds of ad- 
verse economic fortune.” Continuing, he declares: 
“The farmers, with European markets lamed, were left 
to take their chances in the American market. If they 
sold wheat or cotton it was at the European price, less 
the freight. If they sold milk and cream, the price was 
fixed by the city distributor. A crop of apples selling in 
the cities for fifteen dollars a barrel, retail, hardly brought 


the apple-grower three dollars a barrel, in 1926, one dollar 
a barrel.”10) 


On the other hand, 

“with the American market a fairly closed monopoly, 
business men [rather industrialists and financiers. Ed. S. J.] 
weathered the drastic deflation and held their heads high 
in the great world outside; farmers compelled to sell in 
competition with farmers all over the world sold at the 
lowest international prices and were then compelled to buy 
their supplies in a protected market at prices set by those 
who sold.” 

This our farmers came to understand; Arthur 
 Penty, the English Guildsman, even sensed “a re- 
--yolt of the farmers of the Middle West against the 

tariff policy of the Union.) Adding: 

j “This can scarcely occasion any surprise; for the agri- 
ultural population has not shared in the general prosperity 
that has accompanied the tariff in the towns. On_ the 
contrary, for a generation the farming community has been 
in great straits.” ; ae 
With bankruptcy staring them in the face, it 1s, 
he believes, — 

“not surprising . . . they should demand a policy of free 
imports. For a policy of free imports would enable them 


Loe. cit., p. 4. 
Dodd, W. E., Loc. cit., p. 42. 


1. 12, 1926. —a Z 
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He refers for his authority to the London Daily 


to buy cheaper, and this they no doubt imagine would 
enable them to put off the evil day.”!?) 

It was this threatening storm which, more than 
anything else, induced leaders in the Republican 
Party to demonstrate concern for the farmer and 
his plight. Matters had come to such a pass that 
the “Report by the Business Men’s Commission on 
Agriculture,” appointed by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the UL S. of A., might have. been truth- 
fully called “A Comprehensive Statement on the 
Pathology of American Agriculture.” It admits: 

“There is little doubt the steady extension of tariff 
protection to manufacturing industries, and particularly 
the increase in the tariff level in post-war years, has on the 
whole affected agriculture unfavorably in comparison with 
manufacturing industry.’’!%) 

The volume freely discusses the existence of . 
numerous other economic factors influencing agri- 
culture adversely, devoting considerable attention to 
the “Stabilization of Farm Prices and Income.” 
We desire to quote two significant paragraphs from 
the chapter of the book dealing with stabilization: 

“Wide fluctuations in prices and income from year to 
year are the most important factor in making agriculture 
a highly speculative occupation, and in all speculative activ- 
ities the average return is certain to be less than in those 
which are more stable and well controlled. Beside the 
costly burden imposed by them on the producer, these price 
changes promote uncertainty on the part of all business 
using farm commodities as raw materials, thereby dis- 


couraging sound initiative and operation in many lines 
of trade.’’14) 


It is a plan of stabilization, which to enact into 
law, seems the chief purpose of the various meas- 
ures tending to farm relief, now before Congress. 


~The chapter of Report No. 3, previously referred 


to, devoted to the discussion of “General Consider- 
ations Pertaining to a Long-time Agricultural 
Policy,” contains the statement : 


“Every practicable step should be taken to preserve a 
reasonable stability in the general price level for all com- 
modities. In the past, violent price fluctuations have dis- 
rupted business relations and inflicted particularly heavy 
damage on agriculture which is, as already noted, less able 
than industry to adjust itself to changing price levels.”15) 

The “Declaration of Policy,” serving as an intro- 
duction to the very Bill, discussed by Senator Mc- 
Nary in the Report, sounds the same tocsin: 

“It is hereby declared (a) that direct obstructions to 
and burdens upon interstate and foreign commerce in agri- 
cultural commodities result from price fluctuations in the 
marketing of stich commodities, due to surpluses from 
climatic or other causes beyond the effective control of 
producers, or to speculation, or to inefficient and wasteful 
methods of distribution; (b) that in order properly to 
protect, foster, and stabilize such commerce, it is impera- 
tive to remove such obstructions and burdens; and (c) 
that it is the policy of the United States— 

“(1) To minimize such price fluctuations by controlling 
any seasonal or year’s total surplus, produced in the United 
States and either local or national in extent, that is in 
excess of the requirements for the orderly marketing of 
any agricultural commodity or in excess of the domestic 
requirements for such commodity, and by encouraging 


12) Penty, Arthur J. Protection and the Social Prob- 
lem. London, 1926, p. 243. 5 ae 
-13) The Condition of Agriculture in the U. S. and 
Measures for its Improvement. A Report by the Business” 


Men’s Commission on Agriculture. Wash. D. C., 19% 
p95.) 14): Locwettsap.01780en4®) Loercit Bale 
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producers to organize effective associations or corporations 
under their own control for greater unity of effort in 
marketing; and 

“(2) To accomplish such objects through executing the 
provisions of this Act in such manner as to bring about 
a substantial and permanent improvement in agriculture and 
promote the best interests of the country as a whole.”1®) 

In a similar vein runs the preamble of the Haugen 
Bill (H. R. 1), dedicated to the same purpose: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That it is hereby declared to be the policy of 
Congress (1) to promote the effective merchandising of 
agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, so that the industry of agriculture will be placed 
on a basis of economic equality with other industries; and 
(2) to that end to protect, control, and stabilize the cur- 
rent of interstate and foreign commerce in the marketing 
of agricultural commodities and their food products by 
minimizing speculation, preventing inefficient and wasteful 
methods of distribution, and limiting undue and excessive 
price fluctuations; by encouraging the organization of pro- 
ducers into co-operative associations and promoting the 
establishment and financing of a farm marketing system of 
producer-owned and producer-controlled co-operative asso- 
ciations and other agencies; and by aiding in preventing 
and controlling surpluses in any agricultural commodity, 
through orderly production and distribution, so as to main- 
tain advantageous domestic markets and prevent such sur- 
pluses from unduly depressing prices for the commodity.’’17) 

In the Report, explaining this, the Haugen Bill, 
stabilization is also to the front: 

“To prevent these speculative and seasonal depressions, 
we propose to permit the co-operative associations to set 
up stabilization corporations to which the Government will 
advance funds greater than can be mustered by the adverse 
speculative or trade interests, to protect the farmer in the 
sale of his commodity. We are convinced that no specu- 
lator will continue to sell short in a declining market in 
the face of a powerful organization backed by the Govern- 
ment which intends to lift off the market, if necessary, 
enough wheat or cotton, for example, to prevent the price 
being driven below the real value of the product. Such an 
organization should prevent the most disastrous of the 
farmer’s troubles in the past—namely, that often his largest 
crop has produced his smallest return.’’!8) 


Stabilization of farm prices and income is, then, 
the great promise the country’s political leaders are 
holding out to the farmer, adding the further in- 
ducement of economic equality of agriculture with 
industry. In themselves, both demands are just 
and not impossible of execution. Whether the Fed- 
eral Farm Board Act is capable of accomplishing 
either or both promises, is questionable. More im- 
portant even than this consideration is the fear, the 
price the farmer and the country at large must pay 
for the privileges to be accorded agriculture, will 
far outweigh their value. The Nebraska Union 
Farmer warns its readers: 

“If the United States had a farmer government, such as 
exists in each of the prairie provinces of Canada, this 
proposed Federal Farm Board would not be so great a 
menace. But we do not have a farmer government. This 
powerful Board, if set up, is bound to be controlled, sooner 
or later, by the same interests that control other federal 


boards and commissions—the very interests that have been 
exploiting farmers. 


_ “Under such a board as is proposed, co-operative market- 
ing would be subject to official interference and domination 


16) S. 1, Calendar No. 2, 7ist Congress, Ist Session, 
p. 1 and 2, 

17) Loc. cit., Ps TL atic 2: 

18) Federal Farm Board Act. Report No. 1, to accom- 
pany H. R, 1, 71st Congress, 1st Session, p. 7. 


by its enemies, Consider what the plight of farmers then | 
would be. Only if this Board, through inability or dis- 
cretion, failed to use its full powers, or farmers and their | 
co-operatives refused to bow to the yoke of political | 
bureaucracy, could the results to farmers be other than { 
disastrous ?”1") 

These fears are well founded; the Haugen Report 
admits : 

“We propose the creation of a Federal farm board, with 
the broadest powers ever conferred by the Government 
upon an agency to guide any group of citizens.”2°) f 

Is it reasonable to assume finance-capital, which + 
is today the power dictating the economic and finan- 
cial policies of the Nation, would permit these 
“broadest powers” to be used by the Board in a | 
manner best adapted to the true interests of the | 
American farmer? The history of modern capi- 
talism does not permit of answering the question in : 
the affirmative. Under that system there is no har- 


mony of interests. It is intrinsically a declaration 
of war, since the interests of finance-capital are 
superior to all other considerations. Both the 
farmers and the nation at large should, therefore, 
consider well the gifts the Greeks are offering them. 
BPs 


An Agnostic on Catholicism and 
Liberty 

Few Englishmen of today have written more 
trenchantly, wholeheartedly and wisely on behalf of 
liberty in England than Mr. E. S. P. Haynes, who 
is by profession a solicitor of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature. In the early part of 1916, when many 
already were restless and disturbed about the social 
results of the war, even in the event of Allied vic- 
tory, he produced The Decline of Liberty in Eng- 
land, and in 1919 he followed it up with The Case | 
for Liberty. Four years later, exasperated by the | 
exploitation of democracy by “small groups of fa- — 
natical faddists and of unscrupulous adventurers — 
[which] combine to cajole unsuspecting majorities 
who vote but do not govern,” he published The Ene- 
mies of Liberty, which to some extent sums up the — 
other two books. 

In his Introduction he tells us that his conviction _ 
has always been that “individual liberty is the key-_ 
stone of human society, and this conviction has only 
been strengthened by the events of the last five 
years,” and) this liberty is defined as “the freedom 
of the citizen in respect of his person, his property, — 
religion, conduct, and expression of opinions except 
where this freedom is limited by consideration of 
public safety.” Probably most of our readers would — 
agree both with the proposition and the definition 
in a general sort of way, but immediately one comes 
to apply the principle, religious conviction, personal — 
interest, political or economic prejudices and half a 
dozen other considerations make themselves felt. _ 

Mr. Haynes is not a Catholic, and is strongly op- 
posed to the teaching of the Church on certain mat- 


ters, such as divorce and birth control. 


erence to considerations of social peace, welfare 
and convenience” and not, as for us and as the 


19) Loc. cit. issue of April 24, p. 4, 
20) Loc. cit. p. 7. a - 
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should be for all, by reference to eternal laws of 
right and wrong. (Incidentally, it should be borne 
in mind that canons of right and wrong are not, as is 
sometimes said, laid down by the Church; but are 
laid down by God as the author of nature, and au- 
thoritatively _ declared and interpreted by the 
Church). 

Unhappily a very large number of English peo- 
ple, Protestant, pagan or indifferent, are in agree- 
ment with Mr. Haynes on these and other contended 
points. Anda judge of the High Court has declared 
that Christianity is no longer part and parcel of the 
laws of England, so that presumably our legislators 
also can be expected to be moved only by consid- 
erations of social peace, welfare and convenience 
and by the wishes of wealthy minorities or noisy 
majorities. Over the members of their own flocks, 
the authorities of the different Christian bodies in 
this country exercise spiritual sanctions, some gen- 
uine, some spurious, some efficient and some use- 
less; but in either case the force of the sanction 
and the prestige of the religious body concerned are 
not increased by the invocation, from indifferent 
governments, of local and police aid in their sup- 
port; and Mr. Haynes strongly deprecates the as- 
sistance which he claims has been given by “church 
and chapel” to those who would restrict the free- 
dom of individuals with regard to marriage, prop- 
erty, the use of intoxicating liquors and Sunday 
games. As Mr. Arnold Lupton wrote in The Indi- 
vidualist for February, 1923: “Let people preach 
and teach as much as they like, but do not let them 
employ the policeman to dictate as to who shall 
marry, as to how we shall manufacture and trade, 
as to whether we shall go to school or stop away 
from school; as to the religion we shall believe 
or shall not believe; let the policeman be confined 
to his one occupation, that of keeping order.” 

But the significant thing is that Mr. Haynes 
repeatedly singles out the Catholic Church from 
among other Christian bodies for commendation 
touching personal and social freedom, “‘(she) has 
never ceased to maintain a tradition of social and 
individual liberty as against the State,” and finds 
himself in agreement with the cognate social and 
economic views of stich champions of orthodoxy as 
Hilaire Belloc and G. K. Chesterton. It follows 
that he criticizes, and most destructively, the col- 
lectivist faddism of H. G. Wells, the grossly tyran- 
nous ergatocracy of Eden and Cedar Paul, the bu- 
reaucracy of the Webbs and the grandmotherliness 
of the official Labor Party, all of which are op- 
posed to reasonable freedom in practice, if not in 
theory. As conducing to the weakening of love of 
liberty and to the difficulty of regaining it, he de- 
plores the spread of the newspaper habit, the almost 
isappearance of the small landowner and investor, 
d the atmosphere of present-day British politics, 
1ich, being entirely unrepresentative of the peo- 
favors a considerable amount of hypocrisy and 
cion,” and is unduly tainted by the influence 
cranks, plutocrats and time servers (cf. Belloc’s 


~~ 


—— 
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been the enemy of social liberty, and it is now be- if 


ervile State, The Free Press, The Party Sys- |, s ie 
* an Ee: tat? Ma te as _ way of improving the character and opportun 


The following quotations from the chapter on 
“church and chapel” are significant. “The Catholic 
Church has always had the sense to support the 
principle of private property logically and thor- 
oughly.” “It is to the credit of the Catholic Church 
that its leaders have never given way to any pop- 
ular clamor on this subject (restriction of the use 
of intoxicants), and that they alone in the United 
States have always refused to join in any movement 
for Prohibition.” ‘So far as I know, the Cath- 
olic Church has never interfered with Sunday 
games so long as its ordinary observances are not 
neglected.” But it is in the chapter called “The Mod- 
ern Puritan” that Mr. Haynes shows best his ap- 
preciation of the value to the cause of liberty of 
the Catholic Church over Protestant sects. It may 
be said almost to be an epitome of that long sec- 
tion of Dr. George O’Brien’s well known Essay 
on the Economic Effects of the Reformation, in 
which modern capitalism (of which the decay of 
liberty is one result) is traced back through his- 
toric Puritanism to a Calvinist source, and the 
correspondence of their conclusions is remarkable. 
“Tt was in the peculiar British variety of Calvinism 
known as Puritanism that all the Calvinist doctrines 
we have been discussing reached their fullest de- 
velopment, and exercised their most powerful in- 
fluence on social life and thought” (O’Brien) : 
“Although his ancestors insisted on the virtue of 
faith as against works, the faith of the modern 
Puritan is not in God but in a peculiar form of 
morality which derives in almost every instance 
from the ethical system of John Calvin” (Haynes). 
“Tt is obvious that the combination of these two 
ideals which went to compose the ideal of in- 
tramundane asceticism must have operated to en- 
courage production and discourage consumption,” 
(O’Brien); “Calvin and his followers, however, 
founded progressive and commercial com- 
monwealths. Calvin was the first of the theologians 
to proclaim that usury was not of itself sinful” 
(Haynes). “The idea that prosperity and success 
were tokens by which election could be recognized, 
had appeared once before—namely, in Judaism. ‘The 
Old Testament is permeated with the conception of 
the chosen people, and the marks by which the 
chosen people are distinguished from others are 
their worldly glory and honor” (O’Brien) ; “Cal- 
vinism, in its ultimate analysis, is nothing else than 
an enlarged Judaism” (G. Batault, quoted by 
O’Brien) ; “(Calvin’s) pre-occupation with the Old 
Testament no doubt inoculated Protestantism with 
the Jewish theory that terrestrial and material pros- 
perity was a noble end for mankind to pursue”; 
“one must admit that Hebraism is the one ethical 
code and philosophy of life that is to today com- _ 
mon to Great Britain, North America, and all Prot- 
estant countries in Europe.” (Haynes.) a 

Mr. Haynes is indifferent to slogans and has not _ 
been coerced into giving even lip-service to con 
temporary democracy. “Democracy has alway 


ginning to destroy political liberty.” “The 
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the poor is to educate them in the aristocratic tradi- 
tion and to give them a sense of dignity and re- 
sponsibility.” “Individual liberty cannot exist in a 
democratic state without the English spirit of com- 
promise and allowance for the idiosyncrasies of mi- 
norities and individuals.” ‘The Christian Church, 
being in a sense intensely democratic, is yet so 
unbendingly hierarchical in her divinely appointed 
and guarded organization, that it certainly seems 
that there is a need for a strict examination by 
Catholics of contemporary ideas of democracy, es- 
pecially in their relation to individual liberty. 

Occasionally Mr. Haynes misinterprets the his- 
tory and teaching of the Church, but with his 
remedies for the infringement of liberty all Cath- 
olics may be in agreement. Good-will must be 
maintained); the sense of individual responsibility, 
which is the only condition of individual liberty, 
must be kept alive; every good citizen should 
strenuously oppose the puritan who sets out to de- 
stroy family ties in the cause of the State and to 
interfere with Sunday games, normal~diet, human 
intimacies and marriage; and he should denounce, 
in the press and elsewhere, all forms of persecution 
and unnecessary interference with people. To these 
then may be added a strong plea to individuals to 
exercise heroic tolerance in their daily intercourse 
with one another. We must not connive at evil, 
but neither may we impute bad faith to, or at- 
tempt to coerce, perfectly honest people who are 
in error. Catholics cannot possibly follow Mr. 
Haynes in all his premises, arguments, or con- 
clusions, but a careful reading of his books in the 
spirit of St. Augustine’s Dilige Deum, et quod vis, 
fac should be most profitable. 

DonaLpD ATTWATER, 
Tal-y-bont, Dyffryn, Merioneth, Wales 


Warder’s Review 


“A New Religion” 

From certain remarks on Rotary, expressed by 
the authors of “Middletown. A Study in Contem- 
porary American Culture”, it would seem that 
Roman authorities and Spanish Bishops estimated 
that organization’s spirit correctly enough. ~~ 

Having quoted a statement by the District Gov- 
ernor of the Rotary, outlining the code of business 
ethics adopted by Rotary International: “Rotary 
isn’t a club. It is a movement. I see the Rotary 
ideal, this Rotary way of living with one’s fellows, 
spreading eventually all over the world,” the authors 
of the valuable survey referred to interpret the 
meaning of this declaration as follows: 

“Here is a new religion, which as noted elsewhere 
conflicts with the traditional primacy of church loy- 
alty in the case of some Middletown men.”) 


Art, Criterion of Health and Decay 


_ While Adalbert Stifter is known to Catholics as 
one of the great novelists of the German tongue, 
whose “contemplative spirit, delicate perception of 


1) Loc. cit. N. Y., 1929. Footnote 12, p. 492. 


nature, richness of imagination and shrinking from | 
the tumult of the day’?) proclaim him a true ro- | 

manticist, one rarely finds quoted any of his many 
illuminating thoughts on education, literature or art, | 
found scattered throughout his writings. He says | 
on one occasion: a | 
“Art is the indicator of the moral eminence of a | 
people. Whenever nations and times begin to dis- 
| 


integrate, it is in art earlier than in morals vestiges 
of such change become visible. Art, to which, as a 
willing mistress, secret sentiments are entrusted, re- 
veals the inner depravity of men, no matter how re- 
luctant they may be to confess their sins.”’*) 

The first quarter of the present century has veri- 
fied this opinion. 


It May Come to This—But at What Cost? 


What ends promoters of the “New Morality” 
have in mind, and what influence they would wish 
international agencies—the League of Nations per- 
haps—to exert, the following statement by Pro- 
fessor Drake, of Vassar College, discloses. 

Having accused all opponents of birth control of 
not presenting a plan for avoiding over-population, 
he pays his compliments to the nationalists for not 
trying, “by international action, to bring in a policy 
of universal limitation of population.”*) To be 
brought about, of course, through birth control, 
since the Vassar professor is quite certain “the 
control of conception will come to be looked upon 
as an elementary matter of hygiene, like using a | 
toothbrush, or soap, or antiseptics, or anaesthetics, — 
or being vaccinated.’’*) 


It may, of course, come to this; human depravity 
stops short of nothing. Birth control by means, 
such as Professor Drake would recommend, is a 
much more serious matter than his flippant re- 
marks would indicate. Artificial birth control causes 
moral and physical degeneration, and eventually 
under-population. ; 


While the Producing Mass Suffers 


While the Brotherhoods of ~Railway Trainmen 
have announced their intention to demand a reduc- 
tion of the working day from 8 to 6 hours, con- 
tending the growing number of unemployed among 
the men engaged in railroading, demanded this move, 
the production of automobiles has reached unprece- 
dented figures. The monthly Chicago Tribune Sur- 
vey declares: 

“But if steel is breaking records, the automobile industry 
is shattering them in a way that will probably keep them 
broken for some years to come. "The output of American — 
factories in February totalled 466,084, consisting of 407,589 
passenger cars, and 58,495 trucks. That was the greatest — 
number of cars ever turned out in any single month.”5) 

The Tribune Survey further declares the out- — 
put of automobiles in the first quarter of the pres-— 
ent year to have been 1,375,000 cars; at this rate 
the year’s production would reach a total of 

cay . Scheid, art. Stifter, Cath. Encyc., Vol. XIV, 
D. 

2) Vermischte Schriften. Pesth, 1869, Vol. 1, p. 315. 
8) Drake, Durant. The New Morality, N. Y., 1928, 


wai 
*) Loé. cit. p. 135. 5) Loc. cit. April 10, 1929. 
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5,500,000 cars. “However,” the reviewer continues, 
“no one connected with the automobile industry 
looks for an output of 5% million cars, but that 
a new high production mark will be set this year 
seems inevitable.” 

While, what is to a great extent a luxury indus- 
try, is flourishing, the country is, at the same time, 
witnessing serious unemployment, low and even 
falling wages for semi-skilled and unskilled work- 
ers, and Congress convened to save the greatest 
American industry from further decline and ruin. 
This phenomenon will at some future time engage 
the interest of historians. Citing parallel cases, they 
will remind their readers of similar conditions in 
former times: industries providing luxuries and 
luxury reaching a peak while the productive mass 
was suffering and drifting into poverty and discon- 
tent. 

If, what Dr. Johnson says, that “histories of the 
downfall of kingdoms, and revolutions of empires, 
are read with great tranquility,” were not so true, 
symptoms of the kind referred to, because of their 
revealing nature, would create greater disquietude 
in the mind of the people than they do. 


A Dangerous Measure 


Streaming across the front page of The Des 
Moines Register, issue of April 10, the line 


STERILIZATION LAW ADOPTED 


announces to the people of Iowa the advent of “her 
first eugenics and sterilization law,’ which is to 
become effective July 1. 

The bill grants far-reaching powers to a Board 
of Eugenics, consisting of the Medical Director 
of the State Psychopathic Hospital at Iowa City, the 
State Commissioner of Public Health, and the Su- 
perintendent of the four State Insane Hospitals, the 
Institution for Feeble-minded, Hospital for Epi- 
leptics, and the Women’s Reformatory. Each mem- 
ber of this Board, and the wardens of the peni- 
tentiary and reformatory will make quarterly re- 
ports of the names of all persons who they know 
are feeble-minded, insane, syphilitic, habitual crimi- 
nals, moral degenerates, sexual perverts, or those 
likely to become a menace to society. 

While the law does provide a few safeguards 
against arbitrariness on the part of the Board, in 
practice they will mean little. Notice must be 
served within ten days upon persons whose names 
are reported to the Board. They have a right to 
a hearing and representation by counsel before an 
order for their sterilization is entered by vote of 
the majority of the Board—when an order for a 
sterilization operation is made, consent of the per- 
‘son or of his guardian must be obtained. In ab- 

“sence of consent the order for sterilization will be 
taken to the District Court for review and judg- 
‘ment. Either party in such a trial may appeal to 
the Supreme Court. 

It is in such fashion men and women riding 
a hobby, in the name of science call to their as- 
stance the State, willing to unleash bureaucratic 
owers which in the end Ea crush the rights 


and liberties of the people. Impelled by the ambi- 
tion, to be accorded the praise and fame due great 
humanitarians, they close their ears to sane coun- 
sel, callously indifferent to the ultimate effect of 
their ignorance. Those responsible for the Iowa 
sterilization law did not, we are sure, seriously con- 
sider the objections epitomized in the following 
two sentences, contained in a declaration published 
by the Central Association for Mental Welfare, of 
England: 

(1) “The preventive effect of a general policy 
of sterilization would be very slight. 

(2) A general policy of sterilization would be 
attended with serious social evils.’’?) 


Censorship 


While Justice John Ford and Canon W. S. Chase, 
of New York, aided by Rev. O. R. Miller of the 
Law and Order League, argued in favor of the 
Wales-Gedny so-called “Clean Books” Bill before 
the Senate and Assembly Codes Committee in Joint 
Session at Albany, a large delegation representing 
the printing trades unions and other labor organiza- 
tions on the same occasion voiced their opposition 
to the measure. Their reason for doing so, to judge 
from the remarks published in the N. Y. State Fed- 
eration of Labor Bulletin”), was a purely selfish 
one. “The bill would virtually establish a censor- 
ship over printed matter,’ declares the Bulletin, 
“and make the publication business hazardous’ ( ?). 

Evidently ethical or social considerations, either 
pro or con, were not regarded by the representatives 
of labor, although most of them, judging from their 
names, might be suspected of being Catholics. The 
principal address for the Unions against the bill 
was, for instance, made by former president James 
M. Lynch, of the International Typographical Un- 
ion, representing the State Allied Printing Trades 
Council. The opposition of the State Federation 
of Labor was presented by Secretary O’Hanlon, 
while Vincent Killorin spoke for the N. Y. Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Union No. 51; Jos. Mullen for the 
International Printing Pressmen’s Union; Thos. 
Walsh, Albany, for the Printing Pressmen’s Union 
No. 23; Thos. Mullen for the Albany Bookbinders 
Union No. 10; John M. O’Hanlon for Troy Typo- 
graphical Union No. 52, and John McArdle for 
the N. Y. Mailers Union No. 6. There was also 
present John L. Hartnett, Secretary, N. Y. Allied 
Printing Trades Council. 

To entrust to the State the duty of censorship 
is indeed a dangerous piece of business. The ex- 
periences of history speak against such a course. 
In every country of Europe, in which during the 
reign of Absolutism censorship was in vogue, the 
power conferred on authority to censor newspapers, 
books, and plays, was abused not merely flagrantly, 
but frequently in a manner revealing gross igno- 
rance, prejudice, and stupidity. A distinguished 
Austrian priest, Sebastian Brunner, was, for in- 
stance, not permitted to publish at Vienna a new 

1) See Rev. A. J. Muench. Sterilization By Law. St. 


Louis, 1929, p. 42-44. 
2) Issue of March 16, 1929, p. 2. 
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edition of “The Imitation of Christ,” by Thomas 
a Kempis. ‘Too much religion” was not consid- 
ered desirable by the minions of the law in Austria 
a hundred years ago. 

On the other hand, it is hardly commendable 
to work hand in glove with publishers, authors, and 
actors who oppose censorship because they favor 
license. Nor should opposition be based merely on 
utilitarian and selfish reasons, granting no recogni- 
tion to the duty of public authority to suppress 
immoral books, periodicals and plays, other means 
having failed, even with the aid of pre-publication 
censorship. 


Contemporary Opinion 


Our hope is that we shall one day ask seriously 
why our public and private standards are not high- 
er; why we are tossed between the growing coer- 
civeness of law and the mounting anarchy of habit; 
why, with so many dangers at their threshold, our 
schools do so little to prepare young Americans 
against them; why we have captains of industry, but 
none of the spirit. When we ask these questions we 
shall be momentously tested as to whether, despite 
seductions this long time acting on us, we have kept 
that foremost energy of all existence, a moral will. 
For it will require a moral will at the utmost of its 
resolution to do what has got to be done if the soul 
of America is not to be lost. Ww L,. SULLIVAN.1) 


The cinema, which could be a mighty weapon 
in the hand of Catholics, has passed into the pos- 
session of enormous money-making trusts which 
are out to make a profit and not to elevate human- 
ity. ‘The dividend-receivers and the managers of 
the cinema industry have organized their business 
as a world-wide organization which ignores the 
frontiers of nations and the ethical boundaries 
which divide Christians, Jews, Turks and Brahm- 
ians. Consequently its moral teaching is rather 
mixed and it is denationalizing in its influence. 
Therefore, the exponents of good morals and robust 
nationalism amongst the most liberal-minded states- 
men and publicists in Europe are alarmed at the 
power of the cinema. . . . The Cross?) 


At Paisley recently, Professor Graham Kerr, of 
Glasgow University, sharply criticised the system 
of mass-education, which, he said, laid over-empha- 
sis on literary culture at the expense of the train- 
ing most needed for good citizenship: 

“There is real danger in education which trains the young 
to absorb rather than to think. It means that power gets 
into the hands of those who are facile and plausible talkers 
and writers rather than those with-high constructive gifts.” 

Many people who judge mass-education by re- 
sults, and are not theorists like the late Lord Hal- 
dane, will agree with this verdict. 

_ Education being bureaucratic, is largely judged 
by statistics, which cannot record quality—the only 
thing that matters. For these reasons and because 

1) Our Spiritual Destitution; 
March, 1929. 2) Dublin, Apr. 1929. p. 398. 
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mass-education is mainly secular, the visible decay 
of patriotism and of reverence for authority is 
explained. Quantity, the more expensive the better, 
so long as it is provided by the tax- and rate-payer, 
being popular with the non-taxpaying electorate, 
there is no hope of reform in the direction that 
Professor Kerr indicates. Waste will continue and 
increase, with the principal result of growing dis- 
content. The Patriot, London 


The acceptance of our grotesque inequalities of 
wealth is nowhere better illustrated than in our 
double standard of need for rich and poor. ‘The 
social agencies of New York City undertake to 
keep a family of four alive on $5 a week, allowing 
an adult a $15 coat once in three years and about 
fourteen cents’ worth of food for each meal. ‘The 
charity allowance in Milwaukee is eleven cents a 
meal for a working-class mother and twelve cents 
for a father. The Milwaukee Family Welfare As- 
sociation allows $60 a year to a mother living at 
home to dress herself. For the education of these 
mothers we commend the reading of a paragraph 
which appeared in the New York Times on the 
morning after the last annual Beaux Arts ball in 
New York City. It describes the dress worn at that 
ball by the wife of the head of the National Se- 
curity League. 

“Mrs. S. Stanwood Menken, as in former years, wore one 
of the notable costumes of the night. As the Golden Eagle 
she represented ‘The Spirit of Napoleon’s Campaigns.’ Her 
costume, a huge affair, was of cloth of gold. Fully 400 
eagle feathers, encrusted with gold leaf, were used to make 
the wings, which measured fifteen feet from tip to tip. The 
bird’s head, body, and tail feathers were embroidered with 
amber stones.” The Nation 


The textile industry of the South presents, in 
general, a picture of low wages, long hours, fast 
machine work, and no labor organizations, except 
those permitted by the mills. These~are few, and 
from the workers’ point of view, worthless. In 
Alabama mill hands worked last year an average 
of over nine hours a day, and the average weekly 
wage was $14.58 for men and $11.88 for women. 
In the Carolinas, the figures were slightly higher. 
These workers are recruited from the farms, to be 
herded in straggling villages, and to pass long hours 
daily in the heated, lint-charged atmosphere of the 
textile mills. On any valid economic principle, 
an industry of this kind is not an asset to the 
State, or to the locality in which it exists, but a 
grave liability. . . . 

In the industrial transformation of the South, 
cruel and unfair advantage has been taken of the 


simple hillpeople, lured into the mills by capitalists — 
from the North, and from abroad. ‘Too often has — 
it happened that the local merchants and manufac- _ 
turers have acquiesced in this injustice. They have 


even formed associations, such as the Louisville 
Industrial Foundation, to advertise the fact that 
in their communities labor is both cheap and un- 
organized. A more complete capitulation to the 
stupid excesses of capitalism can hardly be imagined. 
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SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC ACTION 
A branch of the Catholic Sailors’ Club was 
opened in the Hochelaga district of Montreal re- 
cently to accommodate the mariners who frequent 
the east end of the Montreal harbor front. 


The Joint Pastoral of the Hierarchy of Austria 
on the “Social Question,” published four years ago, 
and which is one of the outstanding declarations on 
that subject, is at the present time being translated 
iinto the Chinese language. It is to constitute the 
first of a series of Catholic brochures. 


A native Chinese, versed in social policies, has written 
;a short but excellent introduction to the Pastoral. 


The Catholic Boys’ Brigade which was instituted 
iin the Vicariate of the Western Cape, So. Africa, 
iin the interests of the boys and youths of the Cape 
‘Colored Community, is making excellent progress 
;and several companies are in existence in various 
| parishes. 

The founder, Mr. J. Pattison Baker, takes an active 
| part, being an officer of the Brigade, and devotes much 
‘time to the movement. Wearing a smart uniform and 

with some excellent bands the Brigade is now an impor- 


tant feature of the annual Eucharistic procession through 
the streets of Capetown, the Mother City of South Africa. 


The Dominican Sisters at Portobello-road, North 
Kensington, London, are undertaking one of. the 
most modern forms of Catholic social work. They 
are opening a centre for the training in household 
work of women who are desirous of emigrating to 
the Dominions. 

The course of instruction will include cooking, laundry 
work and needlework, and will qualify young women, be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 35, for free or assisted passages 

overseas. The control of the training center is in the hands 
of the Ladies of Charity, and the recruiting and placing 


of the trainees will be undertaken by the Catholic Women’s 
League. 


At the recent closing exercises of the Provincial 
Agricultural College, Truro, Nova Scotia, Rev. H. 
J. MacDonald, Heatherton, ‘addressed the students. 
He stressed the importance of the agriculture in- 
dustry to the country and the importance of main- 
taining a fairly prosperous and contented rural 
population. 

Father MacDonald told of the plan that was fathered 
by a number of Catholic clergymen in the eastern part of 

_ the province whereby 25 young farmers are sent annually 


| to the college for training. These boys are financed 


_ through the course and, while the movement was made by 
_ the Catholic citizens, there i is no distinction made i in select- 
ing the boys to attend the farm course, 


An attempt to supply families remote from Cath- 
lic centers not provided with a good library, and 
in particular a Catholic library, with books by mail 
a reasonable rate, has been undertaken by the 
red Heart Parish Library at Timaru, New Zea- 
d. Volumes on religion, travel, history, ro- 
e, etc., are all represented and new publications 


already exceed 3,000. 
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subscriber receives five books at a time. The annual sub- 
scription is one pound, payable in advance. Postage, at 
the reduced rates granted to circulating libraries, is paid 
by the Library on outgoing books, by the subscriber on 
the return parcel, A complete catalog may be obtained 
on payment of one shilling, 


This year’s Catholic Rural Life Conference will 
be held at Des Moines, Iowa, from October 15 to 
17, at the invitation of Rt. Rev. Thomas Drumm, 
Bishop of Des Moines. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the C. R. L.-C,, 
held in Washington on March 5, adopted a plan for con- 
ducting religious vacation schools in missionary dioceses and 
the distribution of the fund allotted to the Conference by 
the American Board of Home Missions for this purpose: 
1. Not more than four schools are to be conducted by the 
Conference in any one diocese during the coming summer; 
2. The maximum allowance for a teacher to be $30 a month; 
3. Funds are to be allotted only on the request or recom- 
mendation of the Ordinary, and to be entrusted to him for 
distribution; 4. At least two teachers are to be assigned 
to a school, but the Conference will not undertake to pay 
for more than three teachers in any one school. Volunteer 
teachers, or teachers paid from local funds, may, of course, 
supplement the work of those engaged by the Conference. 


MEDICAL MISSIONS 

The Society of Catholic Medical Missionaries, 
founded three and a half years ago with the ap- 
proval of the Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, recently acquired six and a 
quarter acres of land in the vicinity of the Catholic 
University of America in Washington, D. C. The 
housing accommodations on the property suffice for 
the present needs of the Society, which has now 


- three women doctors, one dentist, ten trained nurses, 


two non-medical members and one medical student. 
The Medical Mission House in Brookland is to be 
the Motherhouse of the Society, where the Candi- 
dates receive their spiritual and missionary training. 


The Society maintains and staffs a hospital for women 
and children in Northern India, where the Mohammedan 
and high caste Hindu women depend for medical aid on 
women. The Society has been requested to undertake other 
Medical Missions in India, Africa and China and intends 
to do so as soon as the necessary number of Medical Mis- 
sionaries is available._ 


LAND VALUES 

Farm land is said by the Corn Belt Farm Dailies 
to be selling at a lower price than any time since 
the war. That is true in some places, if not every- 
where, and it is a situation frequently referred to 
as evidence of the complete and hopeless demoral- : 
ization of agriculture. sf 

“But land is low,” says the information sheet on the 
“Acricultural Situ tuation, ” published by the live-stock jour- — 
nals referred to, ‘because of lack of demand for it. Farmer — 
capital is fully employed in farm operation. There is 
much surplus for investment in land. And outside capi 
is not yet attracted, because it can earn more elsewh 
and because there is not yet in sight much promise 
advancing prices for farm land. Land will be the 
thing in agriculture to come back. Farm prosperity, 
evidence of its permanency, must precede an advance 
land prices.” 52 

On the other hand farming is in much better shi 
than land prices alone would indicate. “If 
count for the tremendous farm buying of machit 
mobiles, radio sets, and so on; or for ite I 
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paid by farmers for nearly all classes of live stock for 
breeding purposes? There are plenty of people on farms 
who have faith in farming, and who are finding in the 
business right now returns that warrant confidence in the 
security of the business.”—It is well to remember, how- 
ever, that the Corn Belt Farm Dailies are interested in 
creating the impression farmers are in position to spend 
money for advertised wares. The “Agricultural Situa- 
tion” is before all published for the information of agencies 
and advertisers. 


CO-OPERATION 

The “Produktion” Society of Hamburg—the big- 
gest distributive co-operative in Germany—have 
followed the examples of Swedish comrades by 
buying up an island. It is the Billerhude, in the 
river. Bille, a little to the east of the city. 

The land contains about 750 acres, and is accessible by 
boat and train. It is to become the central home of the 


society’s great activities, and to provide dwellings for 
about 2,000 members and employes. 


March was, according to the Neb. Union Farmer, 
a great month for the Farmers Union Co-Oper- 
ative Insurance Company of Nebraska, showing a 
net gain of $348,976 in insurance in force, com- 
pared with a net gain of $78,296 in March last 
year. 

This great March gain consisted of $308,546 of insurance 
on farm property and $40,430 of insurance on town prop- 
erty. The grand total of insurance in force at the close of 
March was $39,308,724. A notable feature of the March 
business was the new insurance written, amounting to 


$782,175, 


The co-operators of Argentina have done what 
even the co-operators of Great Britain have failed 
to do: they have opened a co-operative hotel. It is 
the enterprise of the workers and producers’ co- 
operative called “Ia Colema” (The Beehive), and 
is situated in Mar del Plata, a favorite seaside re- 
sort. a 

The society was formed in April last year, in the federal 
capital, by workers in hotels and restaurants. Some of 
its objects are to maintain a sanatorium for the members 
and their families, a public library of gastronomical works, 
a special school for primary instruction of the members’ 
children, and a recreative centre. ‘The chief aim, how- 
ever, is to install hotels, restaurants, cafés, bars, luncheon- 
basket service, and confectioners’ shops in all districts of 
the Republic where convenient. 


Collective purchasing on the part of farmers’ co- 
operative business associations is increasing. Farm 
supplies and farm-home necessities have been 
bought collectively by our farmers for nearly a 
_ hundred years, but never before on the scale that 
_ now prevails. Not only has the buying of supplies 
and necessities through local associations increased 
materially during recent years, but the large-scale 


tations of its most optimistic advocates. Fur- 
re, this type of co-operative enterprise is 
ng to develop. New organizations are be- 
anned to serve the farmers of large areas, 
states, or producing regions including 


ociations are indep 
ies of State farm b 


hasing association has developed beyond the — 


Twenty-odd of these big purchasing associations trans- | 
acted business in 1927 amounting to about $60,000,000. | 
The same associations in 1928 handled business that ap- 
proached closely the $100,000,000 mark, with indications 
that the 1929 figures will go far beyond those of the past 
year. 


GOVERNMENT ACTION 

A plebiscite conducted in Switzerland in March 
obtains added interest from the attempt on the part 
of our own Government to interfere in agricultural 
production. The question at issue in the ancient | 
Alpine republic .was an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by which corn-growing is to be officially en- 
couraged without increasing the cost of bread and © 
without the corn trade becoming a monopoly of the 
State. ‘The new measure was rightly called “Ge- 
treidefrieden,” that is “corn-peace,” as it is meant | 
to protect both producer and consumer. All na- 
tional parties supported the amendment, which was 
adopted by a large majority. 

The leading figure in the fight, and the father of the 
bill, was Mr. Jean Musy, Minister of Finance, who with 
the well-known Mr. Joseph Motta, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, represents the Catholic party in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. “It was, naturally, a matter of great satisfaction 
to all Catholics,” reports the correspondent of the London 
Catholic Times, “to see how Mr. Musy, during his vigorous 
and statesman-like campaign in favor of the amendment, 


was enthusiastically acclaimed in predominantly Protestant 
cities like Zurich and Basle.” 


SPECULATION 

There are, according to the Cleveland Trust Com-_ 
pany Business Bulletin, issue of April 15, over 5,500 
stock tickers in use in this country, but they are 
by no means evenly distributed among the 12 Fed-— 
eral Reserve districts into which the country is 
divided. More than 10 out of each 11 of them are 
in New England, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois and the Pacific coast states. 
Relatively few are in the South, the Central West, 
or the Northwest. ~ ; 
In explanation, the Bulletin referred to, further caval 
“The Coolidge bull market got under way in the fall of — 
1924, and- since that time the velocity of circulation of 
money and credit has more than doubled in the six dis- 


tricts most addicted to stock speculation, while it. 
hardly increased at all in the other six districts.” 


LUXURY ° | 

According to a recent statement by the president — 
of the American Chicle Co. “net profits for 1928 
after charges, depreciation and federal taxes, are 
expected to amount to approximately $1,800,00 
equivalent to $4.13 a common share on the 
capitalization.” 
k The affairs of the company are so prosperous tha 
tirement of the cumulative prior preference stock ( 
outstanding) is to be carried out. The statement a 
“Giving effect to proposed retirement of cumu ative pr 
preference stock, current assets as of Noy. 2 
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LUXURY-INDUSTRIES 

The Dupont Rayon Company, Inc., of New York, 
has under process of construction a $5,000,000 plant 
at Waynesboro, Va. This plant will manufacture 
the acetate product and its initial unit will have an 
annual capacity of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 pounds. 

Discussing “The Cellulose Molecule a Potential Source 
of Wealth Unbounded,” the Manufacturers’ Record em- 
phasizes the economic significance of the development 
of the new fiber, rayon, or artificial silk, the production 
ot which for this year will pass 100,000,000 pounds, while 
the output for next year is estimated at 140,000,000 pounds 
in this country. But the article also admits there may be 
fateful economic consequences: “The cotton farmer must 
get busy on his cotton-seed to maintain his economic bal- 
ance. If he cannot produce cotton for less than 20 cents 
a pound, how is he going to compete with wood pulp, 
sold at 10 cents a pound, when people are buying fabrics 
they prefer to cotton?” 


THE PRESS 

An important judgment was delivered on April 
4 by two judges of the Cape (So. Africa) Supreme 
Court. The editor of the Cape Times sued Dte 
Burger (the organ of the Cape Nationalists) for 
libel contained in an article alleging that a speech 
made by General Hertzog had been falsified in the 
Cape Times office by the insertion of the words 
“soulless Afrikaners,’ applying to the Dutch mem- 
bers of the South African Party. The editor of 
the Cape Times alleged that this was a libel on him- 
self as the person solely responsible. The defence 
was that the editor was not named, and that the 
article was inapplicable to him. 

The Court found that a libel on a newspaper is a libel 
on the responsible editor, and gave judgment for the editor, 
with £100 damages and costs. The decision is an impor- 
tant precedent, since never before in South Africa or, it 


is believed, elsewhere has it been decided that a ‘libel on 
a newspaper is a libel on the responsible editor. 


CHAIN STORES 

History of the Woolworth organization, accord- 
ing to Barron’s, has been one of constant business 
growth handled without additional financing either 
through public or stockholders. Gross business has 
grown from $60,557,000 through 631 stores in 1912 
to $287,318,000 through 1,725 stores last year. 
Meanwhile the English subsidiary has expanded 
substantially and a chain has been started in Ger- 
many. : 

On total business of $2,601,860,000 in 17 years Wool- 
worth returned aggregate net of $256,013,000, with 1928 
profits of $35,385,000, the largest of any year. In the 17- 
year period cash dividends totaled $126,775,000, about $10,- 


000,000 of which went to preferred holders and $116,775,- 
000 to common stock. This left $132,500,000 for expansion. 


| POWER MONOPOLY 

A gigantic power monopoly is threatening the 
United States, and if this country does not control 
the monopoly, it will control the country, Gifford 
Pinchot, former Governor of Pennsylvania, recently 
rged at a Rotary Club luncheon in New York 
ity. [A book establishing the truth of these con- 
itions, published by Mr. Pinchot early in the win- 


Ms 


has been completely ignored by the press! Ed. |-— 


Morgan & Co., A. W. Mellon, H. M. Byllesby & Co. and 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., as the six “interests which con- 
trol 64.46% of the kilowatts produced in the United States 
and furnish current for 67.61% of our people.” He said 
electric power can best be handled as a monopoly, but “one 
of the most dangerous things in modern life is a monopoly 
created by the public that preys upon the public that created 
rie 


ORGANIZED LABOR 


The “unfriendly attitude” of the newspapers of 
the United States toward labor makes it necessary 
for the labor organizations to resort to radio in 
carrying their views to the people, Edward Keating, 
Editor of Labor, testified April 18 before the 
Federal Radio Commission. Mr. Keating, with 
other labor leaders, appeared in support of the ap- 
plication of station WCF'L, operated by the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, for full time and power of 
50,000 watts. 

Mr. Keating declared that the great problem confront- 
ing labor is the fact that newspapers are being bought out 
by chains which are “moulding public opinion.” After a 
close scrutiny of newspapers, he said, he has found that 
“the general attitude of the daily press is not in sympathy 
with labor.” Because of this, he added, the only way 


labor can get its voice before the public is through the 
radio. 


WAGEWORKERS’ VACATIONS 


Vacation privileges with full pay have been 
granted to 15,000 Western Electric industrial work- 
ers of the Hawthorn works under a ruling made 
by Edgar S. Bloom, President of the Company. The 
total number of shop and office employes of the 
Western Electric now enjoying vacations with pay 
is approximately 40,000, at a total cost of $3,000,000. 


Under the revised plan, every hourly-rated employe who 
has been with the Company for one year will have a week’s 
vacation with pay. Employes with two years’ service or 
more will have two weeks. Previously two years’ service 
Nea for a week’s vacation and five years for two 
weeks, 


PROFIT-SHARING 


A total bonus of $272,517.50 will be paid to 12,692 
workers of the Endicott Johnson Corporation for 
1928, William F. Dickson, auditor of the company, 
has announced. This is the least that has been paid 
the workers since the profit-sharing plan was started 
in 1919. 


Although the maximum bonus is based on full time of 
fifty-two weeks, the average bonus check will be based on 
forty-six weeks’ work on a basis of 46 cents a week and 
will amount to $21.16 for each employe. 

The workers eligible for the bonus have been in the 
employ of the Corporation for at least two years, according 
to a ruling made in 1926. In 1927 the bonus was $97.76 for 
each employe. a ; 


7 _ UNEMPLOYMENT 

The total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain, on Feb- 
ruary 18 last, was 1,458,000. This was 115,495 
more than in the previous week, and 321,313 more 
than a year ago. © . 


The increase over the previous week was spread over 
the whole country, and is no doubt (it is officially stated) 
accounted for by stoppages due to frost and snow. 
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A Martyr of Charity, the Rev. 


Francis X. Seelos, C. SS. R. 


Ill. 


Francis X. Seelos began his novice days filled 
with highest and noblest Christian ideals. Con- 
vinced, that if one is to give himself to God, he 
must do so in a wholehearted manner, his manly, 
generous soul thirsted to perform every act out 
of pure love for its Creator. Would he follow in 
the footsteps of his Master? Then, he must rivet 
his vision on the Crucified Christ of Calvary. He 
must learn of Him, Who left this world with noth- 
ing, save the nails that pierced His Sacred Hands 
and Feet. He must study that virginal life which 
not even the hypocritical Pharisees could or would 
dare to besmirch. He must imitate Him, Who was 
a living example of perfect obedience from His 
first breath in the manger-cradle to His last breath 
on the hard death-bed of the Cross. Spurred on 
by such noble sentiments and principles, it is not 
surprising that he followed his new rule of life even 
in the minutest detail. 


Nevertheless Francis realized that ordinarily the 
summit of the high mountain of Christian perfec- 
tion issnot reached in one day, one month or one 
year. Only after years of constant struggling up- 
ward, away from this “vale of tears” and its many 
allurements, could he hope to enjoy the beauty and 
grandeur of perfection’s supernal peak. With this 
thought ever before him, he ascended the steep, 
treacherous, thorn-covered path with a constant, 
manly stride, yet he was ever ‘fearful of the hellish 
fiends who might lie in ambush along the way. In 
fact, he tells us, that Satan besought him to turn 
about and see all the beauties and majestic king- 
doms he was leaving behind; to turn and behold 
what he would make him master of, if but falling 
down he would adore him. But on each occasion, 
Francis scourged “the father of lies” back to his 
abysmal depths with the lash of those fiery words, 
which the Master had used when He drove him 
from the mountain-top long ages before. “Begone 
Satan, for it is written, the Lord thy God shalt 
thou adore and Him only shalt thou serve.” (Matth. 
Ves )0.) 


Urged on by such determination and constancy, 
his novitiate days sped quickly by and on May 16th, 
1844, the happy day of his religious profession 
dawned. Kneeling on that beautiful Spring morn- 
ing in the presence of His Sacramental King, with 
the sweet notes of the song birds bursting through 
the chapel windows, the young novice pronounced 
his holy vows of poverty, chastity, obedience to- 
gether with the vow and oath of perseverance, 
which is peculiar to the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer. He was now a Redemptorist, a 
Son of Saint Alphonsus Liguori, one of those privi- 
leged souls, who, while striving to attain to per- 
fection and sanctity, are permitted to continue the 
work that Jesus Christ began centuries ago among 
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HISTORICAL MISCELLANIES 


the hills and vales of Judea and by the azure waters 
of Genesareth. 

Writing to his devoted parents at this particular 
time, Francis Seelos tells them in unmistakable | 
language the joy and peace that filled his soul. “I | 
passed my novitiate in peace, learned to practice 
the duties of a Christian and a religious, and to 
know and love the blessings of both. During its 
course, God inspired me with an ardent desire to 
consecrate myself entirely to Him in my inmost 
soul—a desire that, with His grace, increases more 
and more, and is accompanied by the wish: O 
could I but give more! O could I but give myself 
to Him again. ‘This desire extends over all that 
I ever loved in this life or to which my heart 
was ever attached. Would that I could give my- 
self anew entirely to God. ‘Therefore, when I 
think of home, my never-to-be-forgotten parents, 
brothers and) sisters, and other persons dear to me, 
I offer them to God, recommend them to His favor 
and only hope that we may all meet one another 
again in heaven. . . . Dear parents, be not solici- 
tous regarding my temporal wants; I receive all that 
a tender mother could give to her son.”’+) 

Immediately after his profession, the young Re- 
demptorist once more began to soar aloft among 
the brilliant and illuminating stars that stud the 
theological firmament. It was the éarnest desire of 
his zealous, consuming heart, that he should acquire 
all the knowledge and virtue necessary for him to 
be in very truth another Christ—a light to those 
who sit in darkness, a beacon on the rock-bound, 
fog-enshrouded coast of sin and iniquity, guiding 
poor, storm-tossed, floundering souls into the haven 
of eternal peace and joy. How diligently he pre- 
pared for this sublime life-work. Prayer, study, and 
mortification continually succeeded one another as 
the words of Malachias rang in his.ear: “For the 
lips of the priest shall keep knowledge, and they 
shall seek the law at his mouth: because he is the 
angel of the Lord of hosts.’’”) 

At last the longed-for day, that blessed hour in 
the life of every ecclesiastical student, ordination, 
arrived. He had spent six days in the deepest 
silence and solitude, communing with his God and 
the ever glorious, queenly Mother of priests. De- 
cember 22nd, 1844, witnessed his elevation to the 
ranks of Melchisedech, with the Most Reverend 
Samuel Eccleston, Archbishop of Baltimore, officiat- 
ing. ‘Three days later, on the glorious feast of | 
Christ’s Nativity, he offered for the first time the 
Immaculate and Adorable Sacrifice of Calvary to 
the Lord of hosts. What joy and gladness filled 
his priestly soul as he held the Babe of Bethlehem 
for the first time in his newly conescrated hands. 
What thoughts of gratitude welled up in his priestly 
heart as he pondered on the immortal words of 
David: “Thou art a priest forever.” A 

Now that he had been privileged to witness 
majesty and glory of Thabor, like the humble Pet 

1) Letter in Redemptorist Archives. 

2) Malachias II. 7. a —_ 
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{he must descend and begin his rugged journey in 
ssearch of souls. He must continue that work until 
(Golgatha’s summit would be reached and he could 
cery out with his Divine Leader: “I have finished 
{the work which thou gavest me to do. I have 
imanifested Thy Name to men whom Thou hast 
given me out of the world. Now glorify thou me, 


(O Father, with thyself.”’*) 


_ That difficult journey was begun in Baltimore, 
ywhere he was privileged to minister for a short 
ttime to the good people of Saint James’ and Saint 
, Alphonsus’ parishes. In May, 1845, obedience or- 
«dered him to take up his duties at Saint Philomena’s 
iin Pittsburgh in the company of the Venerable 
_John N. Neumann, C. SS. R., and Reverend 
1 Father Joseph Mueller, C. SS. R. 


Saint Philomena’s, at this particular time, was 
tthe only German church, and the Sons of Saint 
, Alphonsus were the only apostles of the abandoned 
(Germans, in Western and Southwestern Pennsyl- 
)vania.*) For this reason Father Seelos and his 
(devoted confreres like the Good Shepherd often 
lieft the ninety-nine, living within the shadow of old 
1Fort Duquesne, and went in search of the sheep 
tthat had wandered far from the protection of the 
{Shepherd. Often they journeyed for hundreds of 
rmiles through verdant meadows, dense, dark forests, 
«down through deep ravines and up the sides of 
mountains, to bring back Christ’s sweet message to 
ithe immigrant who had settled in this fertile section. 
| How often Father Seelos stood beneath the lofty 
pines and rugged oaks, in the clover-covered 
» meadows, beside crystal brooks laughing and danc- 
jing in God’s sunlight, teaching poor, neglected, 
unlettered immigrants the eternal truths of Jesus 
tet with the erudition and simplicity of the Tent- 
| Maker of Tarsus. Like the great Saint Paul, he 
came not in loftiness of speech or of wisdom, ‘but 
ihe judged himself to know nothing, save Jesus 
| Christ and Him crucified. How often this hum- 
i ble Redemptorist bloodlessly consummated Cal- 
ary’s bloody tragedy in Nature’s grand cathedral 
Bi: the lowly, broken-down log cabins in West- 


many a maternal and paternal heart was filled with 
joy on the return of their prodigal son or daugh- 
ter, rescued from the mire and filth of sin by the 
efforts of good Father Francis. 

_ By his sincere, kindly, Christ-like manner Father 
os won the hearts of all. Even the most ob- 
durate heart, embedded in huge icebergs of sin and 
i iniquity, melted i in his presence and began to pulsate 
more with love for Christ. How many a 
abandoned wretch found the Sam eis heart 
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a Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia the rec-. 
p ords of Saint Philomena’s give ample proof. How 


due in no small measure to the ardent and gen- 


service. 


ay some dying sinner, who i perhaps 
of the day ha 


of Jesus beating within the priestly form kneeling 
beside him in his humbly furnished home. 

At home Father Seelos was a model religious. 
He observed his rule with the greatest exactitude. 
No opportunity was ever forfeited to help his con- 
freres in their daily life. 

To the poor he was a father and friend. ‘The 
story is told that on one occasion, while on an 
errand of mercy, he came upon a meagerly clad, 
ragged wretch; after a few words with him, the 
kind priest and the poor vagrant exchanged coat 
and shoes. Not only in Pittsburgh but also in many 
other cities Father Francis acted in a similar man- 
ner. The student of Augsburg, who could never 
see his comrades in want, was now known in West- 
ern Pennsylvania as the “Priest of the poor.” 


At the dawn of 1847 word was received from 
European Superiors, designating Father Francis as 
master of novices and Pittsburgh as the house of 
novitiate. With the new office came new difficul- 
ties. Placing his heart within the noble Sacred 
Heart of the Divine Master, Father Seelos entered 
upon his new duties with the greatest confidence. 
Here those admirable, magnanimous qualities of 
kindness, sincerity and manliness, which he had 
striven so hard to develop from childhood, now 
began to manifest themselves to a marked degree. 
He would never ask his novice to perform an act, 
without first testing his own strength in the matter. 
Convinced that men must be led and not driven, 
the master of novices was the first to give example 
in fulfilling his rule. Is it surprising then, that 
such a superior should win the confidence and fre- 


_ quently receive marks of love and gratitude from 


every subject. Even those who were found wanting 
in the qualifications for the life of a Redemptorist, 
always considered it the greatest blessing of their 
lives to have lived beneath the same roof with this 
holy man of God. 


Shortly after the erection of the American 
Province, in 1850, the eloquent Provincial, Father 
Bernard Hafkenscheid, considered Saint Alphon- 
sus’, Baltimore, more suited for the formation of 
the young novices. Accordingly Father Gabriel 
Rumpler was chosen to direct the affairs of the new | 
house of novitiate and Father Seelos became See ie 
of Saint Philomena’s. 


He entered upon his new office January 8th, 1851. 
From this time on all things went well in Pittsburgt 


erous efforts of Father Francis. As Recto 
Pittsburgh, he taught his flock by word and 
une His love for souls knew no is pOunes 


Slaw ee carey ve tired, 
upon his bed, fully dressed, aw 
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at the height of its unbridled lawlessness. As sworn 
enemies of Catholicism they destroyed many 
churches and convents throughout the country. So 
fertile did the Keystone State’s Smoky City be- 
come in members, that in the civil elections they 
succeeded in choosing their notorious leader, Joseph 
Parker, then in jail, for the office of mayor. When 
word was spread about that Saint Philomena’s was 
to be destroyed, Father Seelos, unlike the hireling, 
remained in the midst of his flock. He very wisely 
placed the keys of the sacred edifice in the hands 
of Mayor Parker and demanded that he protect 
the structure from the hands of his malicious com- 
panions. ‘Thus the disaster was avoided. , 
Maurice A. Driscoui, C. SS. R. 


Bishop Flaget Met German Pio- 
neers in Ohio in 1812 
An interesting example of the instructive char- 
acter of some of the premium books formerly issued 
by German Catholic newspapers is offered by that 
published in 1884 by the Kath, Glaubensbote of 
Louisville. It is nothing less than volume 1 of Ex- 
tracts from the History of the Diocese of Louis- 
ville, being the Life of the Rt. Rev. Benedict Joseph 
Flaget, First Bishop of Louisville, after the Eng- 
lish of Most Rev. Archbishop M. J. Spalding. In 
a foreword and twenty-two chapters the labors and 
virtues of Bishop Flaget are set forth, for the in- 
struction and edification of the readers of the 
Glaubensbote and their families. 
That the Bishop found German Catholics in what 
was then the Western frontier is incidentally re- 
corded in the little volume of 162 pages. In chap- 
ter V: “The First Years of His Administration— 
Journey to Baltimore—1811-1814,” one may read 
that, on his way to Baltimore in 1812, where he 
intended to participate in the Council called for 
November, but postponed, he and Rev. Badin on 
horseback visited settlements and individual families 
wherever they could be found en route. Having 
stopped at Limestone, now Maysville, they shortly 
crossed the Ohio River. We read at this point: 
“On October 7 the missionaries crossed the Ohio and 
set foot on the young but thriving State of the same name. 
The first Catholic they met here was Wilhelm Kassel, a 
German, whose children they baptized.’) a 
Having reached Lancaster on October 10, where 
they found three or four Catholic families, five of 
whose children they baptized, they turned toward 
Somerset. To quote: 
“Stopping along the road to rest and obtain refresh- 
ments, they were taken by the people they met with for 

and speculators, and were asked whence they came. 

the family heard they had come from Kentucky, the father 
; From Kentucky? My wife and I have long been 
ng of Kentucky. People they have churches and 
s in Kentucky. That’s where we shall go, For thir- 
n years I have not seen either church or priest, and 
y poor children——’, Here the Bishop, deeply moved, 
ted him: ‘My dear people, stay where you are. I 
n Bishop. I will send you a priest from time to 
19. Jahrg. d. Kath. Glaubensbote. Ausziige 

: ese Louisville. Erstes Bandchen: 
Benedict Joseph Flaget, Louis- 


yy 
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time, at least once a year, to comfort you. Are there any { 
more Catholics in this neighborhood?’—The man, whose 
name was Fink, informed him, two other Catholic fam- 
ilies, like himself of German descent, lived three miles — 
down the river. ‘Their name was Dittoe. The Bishop 
visited them also and celebrated Mass in the house of 
one of them October 11. This was the first time a Bishop | 
celebrated Holy Mass in Ohio, and the second time the | 
Holy Sacrifice was offered in this state. The first Mass : 
in Ohio had been celebrated by Rev. Badin when_ he | 
stopped in Gallipolis on his way to Kentucky and visite | 
the French living there.’’?) . | 

The family last named did not rest content with 
the Bishop’s visit. The text continues: 

“The Dittoes and their neighbors presented 320 acres 
of land, some of which was cleared, to the Church. The 
Bishop advised them to build a house on it, which should 
serve as a chapel and temporary priest’s dwelling. _ They 
promised to do this and lived in the happy anticipation of 
soon being able to attend Catholic services frequently.”?) 

The latter fact is characteristic of the deep love 
for the Church that dwelt in the hearts of many of 
the pioneers. The circumstance that it is recorded 
in the Bishop’s diary lends added significance. 


The “Sunday-Houses” of German 
Settlers 

For a long time we have wished to be able to 

present to our readers an account of a custom ob- 

served among German Catholic settlers in Kansas 

and Texas, which has not, as far as we have been 

able to ascertain, received the deserved recognition. 


Miss Anna K. Dielmann, writing on “The Influ-— 
ence of the German Catholics in the History of 
Texas,” refers to this institution as follows: 

“T would like to mention here a peculiar but very con- 
venient innovation, common to both New Braunfels and 
Fredericksburg, but originating in the latter town, because 
it reflects favorably the faith and common sense of those © 
early pioneers. I refer to the so-called ‘Sunday-houses.’ | 
. “We of the era of automobiles and paved streets have 
no idea of how hard it was for those settlers who lived 
from ten to thirty miles from the settlement to reach town — 
for the performance of their religious duties, when the 
roads were impassable on account of rains~in winter or 
bottomless sand in the summer, when rivers and creeks — 
had overflowed their banks, or icy northers paralyzed the — 
activities of man and beast. ‘To meet all these difficulties, 
and to be able to attend services on Sundays, the farmers 
bought town lots on which they built little houses and 
furnished them for light housekeeping. : 

“These people came to town on Saturday; went to 
Mass on Sunday morning, received the sacraments, at- 
tended Sunday school and the afternoon services, and re- _ 
turned to their farms the same day or the next morning. — 
Besides, whenever a member of the family fell danger 
ously ill, he was hurried to the ‘Sunday-house’ in town, 
where the doctor and priest could do their best for 
physical and spiritual welfare. Many parents, resi 
on distant farms, housed their children in those ‘Sun 
houses’ to enable them to attend instruction for first ] 
Communion and Confirmation.’”1) . ; 


We found the German-Russian farmers | 
Kansas had adopted the same custom whi 
some years ago, we spent a Thanksgivins 
with them at St. Peter, in the western 
the state. In fact, almost all of the hou 
posing that hamlet, ¢ aroul 
he school and the 


. 
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sake of having their schools free. They shall however not 
accept of this support except on the following conditions, 
Vizas 
“1. The pastor must have the right to propose the teacher, 
“2. The teacher must be a practical Catholic, of which 


thouses.” However, in this case, they were also 
jused during the school term by some elderly 
imember of the family and the children of school 
cage attending the parochial school. 


Collectanea 

“The Story of St. Meinrad Abbey,” to which 
calmost the entire issue of The Grail for March is 
(devoted, could not, of course, be written without 
sspeaking of one who was especially dear to the 
rmembers of the C. V., the late Bishop Martin Marty. 
.Among the numerous references to him contained in 
ithe article written by Rev. Peter Behrman, O. 5S. B., 
cone would seem to explain the noble missioner’s 
ireason for attending our conventions and the Katho- 
| likentage in the late eighties and’ nineties of the last 
(century. 

Speaking of various labors “the young Prior, 
ithe indefatigable Martin Marty,’ had engaged in 
‘during pioneer days, the author of “The Story of 
'St. Meinrad Abbey” says: 

“Seeing the usefulness of societies for fostering piety 
sand religion, he encouraged and promoted them not only 
:among the laity in the parishes, but also in the monastery 
sand in the college as well, where the Sodality of the 
| Blessed Virgin was organized in 1862, and the Apostleship 
»of Prayer introduced in 1866.” 

“The young Prior” was evidently also a believer 
iin the “Apostolate of the Press,’ for “in 1867 he 
bought a secondhand printing press, which he hoped 
‘to utilize for fostering and spreading devotion.” 

About that time Prior Martin also promoted the 
‘translation, and publication in Germany, of a vol- 
ume of miscellaneous essays on American missions 
and missionaries, which had attracted his attention. 

Fr. Peter Behrman relates: 


“The thought . . . suggested itself that by translating 
these into German he might not only aid the cause of the 
American missions, but also obtain a little money for his 
struggling community. With the aid of a secular priest 
staying at the monastery (St. Meinrad, Ind.), he set to 
work, and before long there appeared the first volume of 
‘Die Kath. Kirche in den Ver. Staaten. Dargestellt von 
einheimischen Schriftstellern,” a work dedicated to Louis I. 
of Bavaria, as a token of gratitude for his interest in the 
American missions.” 


The second Bishop of Alton, Rt. Rev. Peter Jos. 
Baltes, was one of the outstanding members of the 
American hierarchy of his days. He ruled his 
diocese with a firm hand, and, from the beginning of 
his episcopate, established rules and regulations for 
the conduct of ecclesiastical affairs which were 
much discussed. 

A “Second Circular,” addressed to the clergy of 
the diocese, dated October 15, 1870, contains the 
following rather interesting paragraph regarding the 
permissibility of substituting public schools for pa- 
rochial schools, wherever the conditions were favor- 
able to such a policy, as they were and still are in 
a number of towns formerly incorporated in the 
old Alton diocese. 

_ Bishop Baltes declares: 
“In relation to schools, wherever pastors can have their 


hial schools supported from the public funds, by sac- 
ng some minor, and, relatively speaking, immaterial 


ae 


ances be prepared to sacrifice these rights for the 


ne 


Teg ~sammlung d. D, R. K. Central-Vereins i. d. 
s, they should, as a general thing, under existing cir- | 


the pastor alone, or his superior, shall be the judge. 

“3. The teacher must teach Catechism, and the clergyman 
must be at liberty to do the same before or after legal 
school hours. 

“4. All Catholic children of the congregation, who are 
old enough to attend school, and who have not made their 
first Communion, must be allowed to attend this school; 
the children who live outside the school district shall pay 
for their schooling. 

“5. No books shall be allowed in the school which con- 
tain anything against the Catholic Church. Should the di- 
rectors not object, the Bible History should be taught dur- 
ing the legal school hours. The directors can scarcely 
object to this, particularly when the Bible is made a class 
book in other free schools. Should any congregation suc- 
ceed in obtaining more favorable terms, we shall certainly 
not object to such. We cannot approve of the course of 
pastors who refuse this aid simply because they will not 
be allowed to visit the school at any or all hours of the 
day for religious instruction, when such can just as well 
be done before or after the legal school hours.” 


Items from the report of the C. V. representa- 
tives at the ports of New York City and Balti- 
more, providing for the needs of immigrants, to the 
Baltimore convention, held in May, 1871, illustrate 
the vision of the organization and the labors of the 
agents. Mr. Joseph Koelble, the New York Immi- 
grant agent, submitted a detailed statement, from 
which we select the following items out of a long 
array: 

One-third of the 71,280 passengers arriving at New York 
in 1870 were Catholics; of these 318 were introduced to 


him by cards; he had found employment for more than 
200; he had expended -$159.88 for food supplies, ferry and 


- omnibus fares, postage on letters to Germany, Switzerland 


and points in the U. S., and for telegrams, and had ad- 
vanced $347.42 for transportation of immigrants stranded 
in New York. Further he had advanced $680.00, which 
had been returned, and had exchanged, without charging 
fees, $13,000.00 of foreign into domestic currency. 


Agent Christian Bitter, Baltimore, describes a 
number of cases in which he was of service to im- 
migrants. We note further from his statement: 

He had expended $223.00 since the 1870 convention; had 
received and answered 218 letters from Germany, and 480 
from points in the U. S., “chiefly in the West,” and had 
received in trust for immigrants and given to them $2,- 
348.00. 

Receipts for immigrant welfare work of the 
C. V. from affiliated societies, and several individu- 
als, as reported at this convention were: $1,145.86 
for the period 1869-’70, and $393.35 for 1870-71; 
expenditures for the two years, $1,317.73, leaving 
a balance in the C. V. treasury for this purpose, of 
$221.48.) 

These gleanings suggest the desirability of sub- 
mitting the reports in question and those for other 
years in detail, in view of the helpful services ren- 
dered immigrants by the C. V., which was not con- 
tent to function merely as a federation of Benevo- 
lent Societies but rather engaged, as a nation-wide 
unit, in a distinctive charity, for which there was 
urgent need. s 

1) Facts from proceedings of Sechzehute General-Ver- 
l i Ver. St. V. 
Nord-Amerika, geh. z. Baltimore, am. 29-31, Mai, 1871. _ 
Rochester, 1871. i ee 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. ; 
First Vice-President, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 


Lex, p 
Second Vice-President, Rev. Blase Scheffer, St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Third Vice-President, Wm. A. Boerger, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U. S. A. 
General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 
Assistant Secretary, W. Hammeke, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 
Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 


Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St.. Louis; Otto H. 
Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; Anth. J. Zeits, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Wm. Siefen, New Haven, Conn.; 
John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, Wis.; John J. Jantz, De- 
troit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, Baltimore, Md. 


The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Propaganda, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
members at large: Rev. A. Mayer, Mo.; H. Ditt- 
linger, Tex.; Chas. Hilker, Ind.; Frank L. Trutter, 
Ill.; and Jos. Berning, O. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill., and Charles 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 


be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 
A Tale of Two Cities 
New York City 


Anno Domini 1913—New York City. This is 
the date and place of the first part of the tale. 
It is such a horrible tale that I must give the exact 
circumstances, otherwise my readers may think I 
have made the tale “all out of my own head.” But 


- this would be too exquisite flattery for a head whose 


chief quality is an instinct for knowing where it 
can thieve to the best purpose. 

Time, 3 p.m. Mrs. Marcella Dives, whose hus- 
band broke the meat ring at Porcopolis, is seen in 
42nd St.—or is it 39th St.?—shopping. 

It is now six months since her first baby’s birth. 
The heir apparent of the Dives millions is a fine 
boy. To see him is to want to cuddle him. Every- 
one envies his parents. As Judge Elijah Wash- 
ington Elbow said to Reuben Yokohama Dives: 
“Say, Rube. You’ve been investing in Real Estate 
this time—sure!” But Mrs. Dives has evidently not 
the judicial mind of E. W. Elbow. At any rate, 
the fashionably-dressed shoppers of 42nd St—or 
is it 39th St.?—-see Mrs. Dives and a nurse-woman 
and—the heir apparent. But the heir apparent is 
in the arms of the nurse. And in the arms of Mrs. 
Dives is a DOG! 

el ake 
London City 


The second part of the tale is like to the first. 
Anno Domini, 1924—London, Sunday, 10 a. m. 
A fine morning even for London. I am tramping 


* rhe w at . ‘ 


from N. W. to S. W. I see a quietly-dressed elderly | 
person pushing a perambulator. My heart leaps up 
as I think of the innocent babe, after three storm- } 
bound days in the nursery, at last released to the | 
sun and air. I.am prepared, as usual, to offer the | 
beggar’s alms of a smile to innocence in its per- | 
ambulator; my theory being that the child by mere } 
existence beggars my thanks, as do the snowdrops 
and the primroses. 
As it is the first perambulator I have seen in 
my tramp from Hampstead to S. Kensington I am | 
ready to be lavish with my smile. Indeed, I will 
smile so prodigally as to fill up every valley and 
wrinkle in my face, as I look upon this fortunate 
babe—whom a devoted and withal sensible mother 
is taking out to the tender mercies of the air and 


sun. I look at the perambulator, and see not my 
beloved innocence—but TWO PUGS! 
Babylon 


To me, this is one tale—one horrible tale—one 
horrible, ghastly, grizzly nightmare of a beastly tale. 
But my friend, Professor Codex, says that by all 
the laws of Higher Criticism it is two tales, even 
as it is two cities. Yet he also propounds the alter-' 
native theory that it may be in essence one city 
and one tale; and that the city is Babylon, and 
that the tale is Balaam and Josaphat. 

* * * 


But I know what you, gentle reader, are think- 
ing in your heart. You are condemning Marcella 
and the nameless Lady of the Pugs. Now I beg of 
you not to be premature. Remember the golden 
epigram, 

De Te Fabula Narratur 

First of all, may we not be thankful that the 
Heir Apparent was not where the dog was—on his 
mother’s icy bosom? A nurse’s embrace was not 
the best thing for poor forlorn little Dives. But 
it was infinitely better than the dog=shelter. Give 
even a dog—even a she-dog its due. Perhaps Mar- 
cella had been brought up and even educated (Lord, 
save us!) for the matrimonial market where women 
are taught all the arts (or tricks) for becoming a 
wife; and none of the secrets of being a mother. — 
Perhaps in her humility Marcella felt fit only to 
nurse a dog. In that case how wide fall our arrows 
of indignation. 

Who Shall Condemn? 

Again, the Lady of the Pugs! Who are you and — 
I, that we should condemn her without a trial. Do 
we know the tragedy that filled her perambulator — 
with pugs and not with cuddling babes? Alas! 
Babylon-on-Thames and Babylon-on-Hudson are so _ 
merciless to their citizens that many a young man — 
and maiden who feel spurred to the adventure of 
founding a family are doomed to remain unwed— _ 
until they have found a house—or two rooms and 
the use of a kitchen! A bed-sitting room with a 
gas-ring is not the bare minimum for a husband 
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More and moreover, some women must have 
‘something to love and fondle. If, therefore, they 
have no children of their own, who will blame them 
if, in secret, they kiss and fondle a litter of pugs? 
The hard critics who would stone this woman with 
the pug-perambulator would stone the poor folk 
‘who, unable to buy butter, try to make the best of 
‘margarine. Therefore he that is without sin 
eamongst us let him begin the stone-throwing! 
* ok 
The Villains of the Piece 

Again are not you and I, dear reader, the villains 
kof this tragedy? Have we no sight beyond the 
{tragic Marcella and the Lady of the Pugs; into 
tthat dark system which begets Marcellas and Ladies 
«of the Pugs as infallibly as the mother of this litter 
Ibegot the litter? The offal of the city—is it all 
«our neighbor’s doing; and not somewhat ours? Are 
Ywe not in part our brother’s keeper? When we 
llove the things that freeze the mother’s heart and 
¢dry her breasts, can we unabashed blame the dry 
| breast and the frozen heart? Is Babylon-on-Thames 
zand Babylon-on-Hudson, for us, the kingdom of 
!heaven on earth? 

Is Jerusalem our City—or Betbleven? 

Is Sion our mount—or Golgotha? 

Is Mammon our God—or GOD? 

Ipsi viderimus! 


Vincent McNass, O. P.*) 


Not Too Much, but Something Well Done 
(A Thought for State League Conventions) 

Fortunately, the sustained interest in the Lay 
_Apostolate on the part of active members in prac- 
| tically all Societies composing the State Leagues andi 
through them the C. V. has not been without sub- 
_ stantial effect. When the call to the convention of 
‘the State League is issued these latter years, it 
is ordinarily fairly precise, announcing solidarity 
with other State Leagues in the C. V. in Catholic 
Action. Furtherance of the cause of the Church, 
of the commonweal, lay activity under guidance of 
the hierarchy, and in co-operation with the clergy, 
are named as aims of the organization, the attain- 
ment of which the convention is to promote. And 
over and over again the official invitations insist 
the conventions are to provide impetus and guidance 
to activity by the societies during the months to 
come. 
_ Because of this happy development the question 
arising when the convention of the State League 
be being prepared is not: What shall we do? 


t rather: From what particular angle ought we 
proach the general theme this year? What spe- 
tasks ought we set before our members? Hence 
is possible, without inviting an opportunity to be 
nistinderstood, to recommend for consideration in- 
d vidual topics and tasks, knowing they will be 

in their proper setting in respect to the 
aim: Catholic Action. 


it possible to sustain ve he illustrate oc 
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wish to pay special attention to the one or the other 
or to all, of the following subjects: 


The Holy Year hrocleuned by Pope Pius XI, in com- 
memoration of the fiftieth anniversary of His ordination 
to the priesthood; the surprising solution of the Roman 
Question by treaty and concordat between the Holy See 
and the Kingdom of Italy; Education and the Schools, 
with special view to a proposed Federal Department of 
Health and Education; the Missions at home and abroad, 
with particular heed to the needs of Indians and Mexicans 
in our country and the Church in Mexico; the Youth 
Movement ; Laicism, with reference to the growth of the 
“new morality” : : the Agricultural situation, relief of which 
is the chief topic of the Special Session of Congress; 
the co-operative movement in one or more aspects, notably 
as fostered by Credit Unions; legislation in State and 
Nation, particular regard being extended to such matters 
as sterilization of criminals and defectives, Proper regula- 
tion of child labor, “equal rights” proposals in their re- 
spective applications, attempts to break down barriers pre- 
venting the spreading of birth control information, etc. 


Again, attention will be directed, and should em- 
phatically be directed, toward questions affecting the 
organization, its units and the C. V., such as: 


The annual convention of the C. V. and the sending of 
qualified delegates to that gathering; co-operation between 
State League and Cath. Women’s Union; co-operation 
throughout the year with the Central Bureau, for which 
there are numerous opportunities; development and en- 
couragement of District Leagues, or, as a minimum, the 
arranging of “Catholic Days” in various parts of a state; 
report of the Committee on Legislation, the selection of a 
competent committee for this purpose for the ensuing 
year, and insistence on co-operation of the societies with 
this committee; the problem of aiding Benevolent Societies 
to adapt themselves financially to present-day needs and 
demands; specific works of charity, etc. 


Scarce one of our State Leagues will fail to pay 
heed to the majority of these topics. Much might be 


_written about each of them—and about others that 


will claim attention—but it seems unnecessary to 
do so since competent priests and laymen and 
women will give them serious study. However, 
two of the items noted seem to warrant being under- 
scored, not as being of greater importance than 
some others, but because they might not otherwise 
receive the emphasis they deserve. 
One of these concerns the Committee on Legisla- 
tion of the State League. The past several months, 
with Congress in session and numerous State Legis- 
latures assembled, have proven anew the need for 
alert and competent committees of that nature in 
each state, and of co-workers of the committees 
in each Society. Issues demanding attention are 
far more numerous than they were in former years, 
as can be readily ascertained. Moreover, these 
issues are often such that indifference would result 
in violations of religious and moral principles and in 
increased financial burdens. Nor is it to be forgot- 
ten that the promotion of wholesome legislation is 
also more urgent than in the past. For both tasks, 
a competent Committee on ee probe ee 
supported, is indispensible. i 


ation with the Central Bureau. Our se 


productive endeavors are so varied and relati’ 
extensive that special co-operation alone will ma 


While numerous cone obtain ve distrib 
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lets offered them by the Bureau, some even adding to 
their request a small sum toward the expense involved, 
all too many make no use of this opportunity. 

Some societies see to it that Central Blatt and Social 
Justice is placed in the Public Library of their commu- 
nity; more than a thousand societies in the C. V. have 
not even made an attempt in this direction, At the same 
time, more could be done by way of obtaining members 
of societies as subscribers. 

In endeavoring to prevent passage of a Sterilization 
Bill in one of the States, in which the State League is very 
weak, the Bureau sent a copy of its brochure “Sterilization 
by Law,” by the Rev. A. J. Muench, to the pastors in that 
state attached to German or one-time German parishes. 
Would it not be proper, not to say generous, were a num- 
ber of societies to help defray the expense incurred in this 
and other instances? 

Again, the Bureau, in carrying on its work of Mission 
Support, during the past fall and winter incurred expense 
amounting to roughly $500 by packing and shipping wear- 
ing apparel to missionary priests and Sisters. Mission 
contributions are forwarded in full to the missions, un- 
less permission is given to apply them to expense. Inter- 
est in missions is growing; why not try to develop, through 
the State League in the societies and individuals, a spirit 
of giving a little something occasionally without strings, 
in addition to gifts specified for a designated purpose? 

Finally—omitting other equally important considerations— 
the Bureau has undertaken the printing of the first Cath- 
olic prayerbook in the Ifawgu tongue, spoken by a tribe 
inhabiting part of the Mountain Province in the Philip- 
pine Islands, a venture of mission endeavor that should 
appeal as strongly to the Catholic sense of our members 
as did that other related undertaking, the printing of a 
prayerbook in the Lakota Sioux language. The under- 
taking is necessary; means must be provided; and the 
State League may well recommend not only that this be 
done, but also suggest a method or two of doing it. 


Catholic Action embraces all these works and 
needs and problems and many more. The conven- 
tion of the State League is an occasion for an in- 
ventory of forces and needs, and means and tasks, 
and for the imparting of encouragement and guid- 
ance in the achievement of tasks with the means 
available or to be made available. May this year’s 
conventions each show a record of past achievement 
and offer new inspiration to Catholic Action, in 
the directions suggested or in the direction of other 
commendable works of the Lay Apostolate. 


The Apostolate of the Sea: “A Terrible Gap in 
Our Organization” 

For a number of years past we have directed 
efforts toward creating interest both among the 
members of the C. V. and American Catholics in 
general in the Apostleship of the Sea. Taking cog- 


nizance of the Bureau’s endeavor, the Philadelphia 


convention adopted a resolution emphasizing the 
need of establishing centers for sailors in our sea- 
_ board, gulf and lake ports, to be affiliated with the 
_ Apostleship of the Sea. Unfortunately, this urgent 
_ call has remained a sermon delivered to the fishes! 
_ In the meanwhile, the Catholic sailors coming to 
_ our harbors are permitted to shift for themselves or 
_ to be counselled and aided by non-Catholic agencies. 

__ The following declaration by Rev. C. C. Martin- 
J., printed as a Foreword to his brochure, 


‘atholic Truth Society, London, summarizes 
sons why Catholics the world over 


d its Apostolate,” recently published | 


“An immense number of our fellow-men live on, and by 
means of, the Sea. More than 50 per cent. of these are 
Catholics. 

“Tess than 10 per cent, of the work done for them is 
done by Catholics. 

“Tf help reaches a Catholic seaman it is far more likely 
to do so through non-Catholic channels than through 
Catholic ones. 

“Vet Catholics are vastly more numerous than non- 


Catholics. 

“Therefore, there is here a terrible gap in our organiza- 
tion, and a failure to realize the facts. For, if we realized 
them, our charity would surely force us to deal with them. 
A special work is demanded of us: we are not doing it: 
we ought to and we could.” 

In closing, Fr. Martindale, leaving aside other 
considerations, wishes his readers to recall “that the! 
most lovable men whom you will find ‘having their: 
business on the sea’ are just the men of whom 
Christ delights to make His friends. Double 
tragedy, if such men know nothing of Him, or are 
unable to meet Him, and forget Him! It is not for 
nothing that He chose so many of His first com- 
panions from among fishermen. May He then still 
come walking over the waters to so many ships 
that need Him! May not His Figure become 
phantasmal to the seamen of our day. May Mary 
be allowed to exert that influence that has won 
for her the title of Sea’s Star.” - 

Speaking of the assistance granted the Apostle- 
ship of the Sea by groups and societies in various 
parts of the world, Fr. Martindale says: 

“In the U. S. A., apart from the ever-intenser cooperation. 
of its enrolling centres, the Knights of Columbus and the 
Central Verein have, through their magazine Columbia and - 
Social Justice, done inestimable service to the A. S. by 
spreading its news and propaganda.”!) : 


Concerning Jury-Service-for-Women Bills | 
What seems a fair summary of the considerations 
influencing the practical member of a State As- 
sembly in opposing bills for jury service by women 
is contained in a statement by Senator Frederick M. 
Peasley, of the Connecticut Legislature. A bill to 
make women eligible to jury service was reported 
on unfavorably by the Judiciary Committee of the 
Conecticut Senate, and ultimately defeated. In pre- 
senting the Committee’s report, Sen. Peasley said 
that body felt the quality of jury service would not 
be improved, trials would not be expedited, justic 
would not be enhanced and no material gain to the 
state would ensue if the bill passed. He declared 
further : F 
“It is the policy of the State to be conservative. 
State wants only legislation that will cure evils or ben 
the people as a whole. Connecticut . . . does not 
after every fad and notion. The Committee acted in a v 
that reflects the opinion of the large majority of the 
zens and does not agree that the time is ripe for won 
to serve on juries.” Proponents of the measure 
added, had not shown that the vast majority of wom: 
the state wanted the bill passed. Kis 
Observance of the majority theory and prac 
sensible conservatism, good judgment and pol 
| d so) pees : = ; co 


opportunism are ming 
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forth the latter were submitted to the Senate Com- 
mittee in Connecticut, we have not been able to learn. 
‘A statement containing such arguments was, how- 
ever, presented to the parallel committee in the Mis- 
souri Legislature by the joint Committee on Legis- 
lation of the Cath. Union of Mo. and the Cath. 
‘Women’s Union of the same state. While the out- 
‘come is in doubt at the present writing in Missouri, 
our societies of men and women in Connecticut have 
the satisfaction of having used their influence on the 
‘right side, and the successful side, in the contro- 
iversy ; for they presented their views to their Sen- 
ators and Representatives, even as they took an 
vactive part in the struggle concerning the attempted) 
‘repeal of legal restrictions barring dissemination of 
ibirth control knowledge. 


Enabling the Poor to Attend Retreats 


Unfortunately the lay retreat movement in our 
‘country here and there seems to indicate a tendency 
{to assimilate a bit of the exclusiveness of the spirit 
(of Rotary, along with symptoms of something akin 
ito the Country Club week-end arrangement. If per- 
imitted to grow, this tendency will lead to an ex- 
ttreme remote from the democratic character the 
movement should retain and cherish. 

How retreat endeavors reach down to the lowly 
iin actual practice in Vienna—and undoubtedly in 
inumerous other places—is illustrated by the intro- 
‘duction of a “savings-stamp” arrangement for those 
‘of scant means who desire to participate in closed 
iretreats. The following announcement, quoted 

from Das Familiengliick, official publication of the 
/Seraphic Work of Charity, at Linz, explains the 
| plan: me 

“The economic condition of many Catholics makes it dif- 
{ficult for them to attend retreats. They cannot readily 
*spare the required sum (Shillings 15 = $2.11) at one time. 
| For this reason the Secretariate for Retreats in Vienna has 
| begun to issue savings-cards and stamps at 50 groschen 

(about 7 cts.), the latter to be purchased one by one at the 
sconvenience of individuals. Having acquired 30 stamps, 
) the owner of the card may participate in a retreat on sur- 
» render of the same... .” 


A splendid means to keep Retreats accessible to 


the poor, and a constant reminder of the fact that 


-those of moderate means are as welcome as their 
} more prosperous brethren. 


The Need for Small Loans 


A bitter struggle being waged in the Missouri. 


Legislature for and against the retention of the so- 
/called Russell Sage Foundation law, legalizing an 
interest rate of 3% per cent monthly on small loans, 
\illustrates the need for such loans. The experiences 
‘of Credit Unions also substantiate the presence of 
his need. Another proof is the record of the He- 
srew Free Loan Society, organized thirty-seven 
years ago, with headquarters in New York City. 
This organization grants loans up to $500 against 
e signature of the borrower and two endorsers, 

h of the latter necessarily residents of New York 


kly instalments, the longest term being one year. 
‘its founding the society has allowed 477,168 


c« 7 it 


repayment, without interest, being made in 


loans, amounting to $20,377,464. Annually, bor- 
rowers have been granted roughly $1,250,000, al- 
though the actual capital of the organization is ap- 
proximately $422,000, the rapid turnover, espe- 
cially of the smaller sums, making the volume of 
the loans possible. Fifty-dollar loans were most 
frequently in demand during 1928, their number 
being more than 25 per cent of the total, or 2,579 
out of 10,057. The next largest demand was for 
loans of $25.00, 1,998 of which were allowed, while 
loans of $100.00 totaled 961, and those of $40.00, 
828. Another fairly high point in the record is for 
$500.00 loans, the number being 837. An analysis 
of the report, however, shows that 5,190 loans, or 
more than 50 per cent of all loans granted, were for 
$50.00 and less, while 7,592, or more than 75 per 
cent were for $200.00 and less. 

Which illustrates what is a truism in Credit Union 
circles—that by far the greatest credit need on the 
part of individuals lacking bank credit is for small 
loans. And since practically 85 per cent of the peo- 
ple of the U. S. have no bank credit, the oppor- 
tunity for service to a large element of the popula- 
tion by supplying credit to meet conditions of need 
is evidently present. Charity cannot ignore this 
need and opportunity. 


Consistent Activity 


All too frequently State and District Leagues and 
societies make excellent beginnings of one sort or 
another, only to let the good work rest after brief 
endeavor. A notable exception—happily there are 
others—is the consistent promotion of the Credit 
Union in principle and practice by the Catholic 


‘ Union of Mo., extending over a number of years: 


In May, 1926, aided by the Central Bureau, the Union 
brought Mr. Roy. E. Bergengren, Exec. Secretary of the 
Credit Union Nat, Extension Bureau, of Boston, to its 
annual convention held in Hermann, for a lecture and 
discussion on Credit Unions. During the months following, 
the Legislative Committee of the Union prepared an En- 
abling Act, permitting the operation of Credit Unions in 
the state. Cooperating with the State Federation of Labor 
and an organization of farmers, along with the Cath. 
Women’s Union of the state, the Union succeeded in having 
its bill enacted into law. In July, 1927, the first parish 
credit union, and one of the very first of any type in the 
state, was organized in St. Andrew’s parish, one of the most 
loyal groups in the Union. In March, 1928, the Union co- 
operated with the Bureau in securing an audience for a lec- 
ture in the Central Bureau by Mr. Bergengren on the Credit 
Union in Catholic Parishes. In the meantime and since, 
the State League, principally through the efforts of Mr. 
B. Barhorst, Chairman of its Credit Union Committee, 
was instrumental in organizing one of these cooperative 
savings and loan associations in Nativity Parish, St. Louis, 
in which the Cath. Union has no affiliation, and another in 
St, Anthony’s parish in the same city, in which the Union 
has strong affiliation. In the last named case, as in others, 
Mr. John P. Rehme, President of the C. U. of Mo. 
assisted materially in organizing the unit. Mr. H. J. 
Jacobsmeyer has likewise aided in informing some societies 
on the workings of the Unions. At present, Mr. M. Deck, 
Honorary President of the State League, is engaged with 
others in arranging for the founding of a Credit Union 
in Holy Trinity Parish. Moreover the Credit Union Com- 
mittee of the State League have at times availed themselves 
of the Catholic press of St. Louis, particularly of The 


_Catholic Herald, to spread information on the plan of co- 


operative thrift and credit. : ae > 
Other details might be added to this sketch of — 
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persistent, consecutive effort. Such methods, re- 
warded already to some extent, commend them- 
selves to emulation by others, regardless of whether 
the aim be the organization of credit unions or some 
other laudable undertaking, resolved upon at some 
time or other by State or District Leagues. 


A Plea for Study Clubs 


“The need of today is not merely faith and good 
living among Catholics, admirable and potent 
though these are; but knowledge and capability to 
explain and defend the teachings and morals of the 
Catholic Church in the press, on the platform, in 
the workshops, and in social circles,” states Canon 
Mitchell of St. Anne’s Cathedral, Leeds, commend- 
ing Catholic Study Clubs. 

“Most non-Catholics are prejudiced against the 
Church because of their ignorance about the 
Church. Reared from childhood in misrepresenta- 
tion, lies, and false history, in regard to the Church, 
they naturally hate and fear it. 

“They are told that Catholics are Catholics be- 
cause they are kept in ignorance and know little of 
the Bible, and are dominated by the priests. They 
are in perfect good faith, and many of them are as 
anxious to know and believe the truth as we are. 

“The reproach of ignorance has for long past 
been made against Catholics; it is incumbent upon 
us now to remove this reproach, so stupid as it 
sounds to us, and Study Circles will conduce in 
some degree to enable us to do it.” 


Benefactors of the Foundation Fund 


The experience noted in the April issue, that the 
benefactors of the Foundation Fund reported on 
at that time had been credited with previous con- 
tributions to the fund, was repeated during the 
weeks ending April 22. ‘The foremost of these 
“repeaters” were Rev. Chas. Gisler, 5. J., of Holy 
Trinity parish, Boston, who forwarded $24.00 
raised by St. Joseph Kranken-Unterst. Verein of 
that congregation, and Rev. F. Schulze, of St. 
Francis Seminary, St. Francis, Wis., who sent his 
personal contribution of $10.00. Rev. Fr. Schulze 
several years ago began to remember the Bureau 
annually with a similar contribution, which we ap- 
plied to the fund; Rev. Fr. Gisler, on his part, 
has been responsible for at least a dozen contribu- 
tions from the societies of men and women attached 
to the congregation in his charge. 

Two branches of the Cath. Women’s Union, that 
of Texas and that of Ohio, are responsible for 
$10.00 and $5.00, respectively, while one men’s so- 
ciety (in addition to the Boston unit), namely, St. 
Bernard Ben. Soc. of Philadelphia, forwarded $5.00. 
Moreover, priest-benefactors are again well repre- 
sented. In addition to those named, Rev. Bernard 
Licking, C. SS. R., N. Y. C., contributed $4.50, Rev. 
P. Augustine Brockmeyer, O. S. B., Richmond, 
Minn., placed $2.00 at our disposal and a priest in 


Missouri who desires his name withheld from pub- - 


lication, paid $10:00 on his Life Membership ac- 
count. A $1 donation from Mr. Wm. Mehrl, 
Dubuque, rounds out the contributions for the 


Ne 


_ opposing enactment of laws banning the teaching of eve 


period, none too plentiful, but evidently, in each 
instance, an expression of a desire to promote the 
endeavors of the Bureau. 


$1,000 for St. Elizabeth Settlement! 

The first major contribution from a non-Catholic 
source for St. Elizabeth Settlement and Day Nursery 
of the C. V., after more than fourteen years of 
service, was received early in April. It is of consid- 
erable amount, $1,000.00, and was granted by the 
Rosalie ‘Tilles Non-Sectarian Charity Fund of St. 
Louis. ‘I‘he money has been placed in the St. Eliza- 
beth Settlement Building Fund and will be used 
toward providing permanent improvements in the 
institution. 

This gift is the more noteworthy since it came en- 
tirely unsolicited, and since it is so much greater than 
any one sum received from a Catholic source, other 
than the Catholic Women’s Union of St. Louis, 
which on one occasion raised over $1500.00 for the 
institution. The services the Settlement and Day 
Nursery renders was the sole factor determining this: 
contribution; this very fact should, on the other 
hand, bespeak for our institution more generous aid. 
from our own members. : 


Death of a Pioneer and Benefactor 

One of those unostentatious souls, that practice 
charity and promote other good works without ex- 
pecting or receiving applause, and who wait not for’ 
personal solicitation to dispense their beneficences, 
was Andrew Geeck, who died recently in his 77th 
year at St. Mary’s, Pa. Thus he was known to us 
—the Central Bureau was repeatedly the recipient, 
for various of its undertakings, of his generous 
charity—while a local newspaper, besides reporting 
at length on his life and burial, gave the following 
expression of public opinion regarding the de- 
ceased: 

“He had lived among us for more than a half century. 
During all that time he gave us a fine exemplification of 
honesty, integrity and good citizenship. He belonged: to the 
old school of pioneer and early settlers, whose splendid 
virtues formed the basis of sturdy manhood and sterling 
character. He belonged to that type of St. Mary’s fore- 
fathers who had faith in the future of their home town, 
who invested their money in local enterprises and worked 
steadfastly for the growth and civic progress of this com- 
munity. He was interested as a stockholder, director 
or officer in a number of our industries and in several of 
our financial institutions.” : 

The deceased, born in Bavaria, emigrated to the U. S. 
in 1871 and settled in St. Mary’s a year later. Besides his 
son, Rev. Philipp, O. S. B., a daughter entered the re- 
ligious life; these and seven other children survive him. 


The attitude of the C. V. and the Cath. Union 
of Mo. against anti-evolution laws prompted by 
fundamentalists, was noticed by the Catholic Mec | 
ical Guardian, of London. Under the heading o 
“Notes and Comments” the journal presents avail 
able information, as. printed in our monthly, com- 
menting on it as follows: 

“The charge of obscurantism has so often been level 
at the Catholic Church and is so widely believed that it > 
come as a surprise to many that Catholics in America | 


tionary theories in schools and universities.’”1) a 
1) The Catholic Medical Guardian, vol. 7, Now, pii95 
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With the V. C. and It’s Branches 
Convention Dates 

Cath. Central Verein of America and Nat. Cath. 
Nomen’s Union: Salem, Ore., July 13-17. 

Cath. Union of [Illinois and Cath. 
Jnion: Lincoln, May 12-13. 

St. Joseph State League of Indiana and Cath. 
Vomen’s Union: Annunciation parish, New Albany, 
May 12-14. 

Cath. Union of Missouri and Cath. Women’s 
Jnion: Ste. Genevieve, May 12-14. 

State League of Kansas: Garden Plain, May 29- 
0. 

C-V. and C. W. U. of Connecticut: Wallingford, 
une 15-16. 

eee and C. W. VU. 
tune 18-19. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Wisconsin: Menasha, June 
13-25. 

state League and C. W. U. of Texas: Castro- 
ville, Aug. 6-8. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Pennsylvania: 
1 August. 

Cath. Union and C. W. U. of Ohio: Fremont, lat- 
sr part of August. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of New York: New York 
tity, Aug. 31-Sept. 2. 

State League and C. W. U. of Minnesota: 
sato, in September. 


Women’s 


of North Dakota: Rugby, 


St. Mary’s, 


Man- 


Convention Issue to Be Combined Number 

Following our custom of combining the issues 
if two summer months into one. we intend this 
eear to unite the June and July numbers, thus 
-btaining a double issue in advance of the con- 
eention of the C. V. and C. W. U. This should 
‘ome from the press about June 25, to be fol- 
owed about August 8 by the number for that 
ionth. 


Catholic Action, the Bond of Union 


In practically all of our State Leagues branches 
“£ Catholic Fraternal Societies are affiliated with 
sur movement. In Illinois, members of such socie- 
ies number 8,200 out of the total of 14,700, the bal- 
ince being largely made up of members of Benevo- 
ent societies, Holy Name societies, etc. Since, 
-owever, the number of branches of Fraternals in 
he Union is smaller than it once was, and since 
nere are unquestionably a number of such branches 
ligible to membership—those composed wholly or 
a major part of members of Germanic descent—a 
ay is sought in that state to strengthen the ranks 
f the Union by recruits from those of the Fra- 
rnal Societies. With this end in view, a confer- 
e was held April 5 in Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
‘ween representatives of the Cath. Union, and 
pecially its Re-Organization Committee on the one 
nd, and the heads of Catholic Fraternals on the 
ther, the outcome of which was satisfactory in 
ery respect. 

he fundamental issue was realized and sympathetically 
| ie 


accepted: that Catholic Action is incumbent on all; that 
the Central Verein through its State League, the Cath. 
Union, offers Catholic Fraternal Societies excellent oppor- 
tunity to co-operate in Catholic Action, in addition to per- 
forming the specific tasks they perform in their own or- 
ganization. ‘Thus Catholic Action can and should be made 
the bond of union between the Fraternal Society and the 
Cath. Union of Ill. The specific request, that the heads 
of the Fraternal Societies recommend cooperation with the 
Union to eligible branches, was cheerfully accepted by the 
heads of the Fraternal Societies. 

Mr. Thos. Cannon, High Chief Ranger Cath. Order of 
Foresters; Mr. F. Wm. Heckenkamp Jr., Supreme Presi- 
dent Western Catholic Union; Mr. Joseph Hotz, Supreme 
President Catholic Knights and Ladies of America; and 
Mr. Geo. Roth, Supreme President Cath. Guard of Amer- 
ica, acknowledged the merits of our organization in the 
promotion of the Lay Apostolate and declared their will- 
ingness to urge affiliation with the Union upon their branch 
societies to whom the matter might apply. The officers 
of the Union, on their part, will, when laying the question 
before the coming convention at Lincoln, urge systematic 
recommendation of these Catholic Fraternals by the con- 
vention and the State League throughout the year. 

The argument based on Catholic Action was advanced 
by Mr. F. P. Kenkel, representing the Central Bureau 
on invitation of the Committee on Re-Organization. Rev. 
B. H. Hilgenberg, Beckemeyer, Spiritual Director C. U. 
of Ill.; Mr. Fred. A. Gilson, Chicago, President of the 
Union; Messrs. Anton Spaeth and Louis Schuermann, De- 
catur, members of the Committee; and Mr. M. F. Girten, 
Chicago, Hon. President Cath. C. V. of A., also partici- 
pated in the discussions, presided over by Mr. Spaeth. 


This step is one of several undertaken by the Re- 
Organization Committee in the interest of strength- 
ening the Illinois organization. Elsewhere also at- 
tention might profitably be directed towards 
strengthening the solidarity that should exist be- 
tween Benevolent, Fraternal and other societies, to 
the end that they may co-operate the better in the 
State League and the C. V., by prudent urging of 
Catholic Action as a common task. 


Requests Appropriation for Delegates to 
C. V. Convention 


While urging districts, which have not as yet 
held meetings, to do so, Mr. Frank C. Blied, Presi- 
dent, Cath. Central Verein of Wisconsin, frankly 
suggests to officers who have not the time or in- 
clination to co-operate with the state officers or per- 
form their duties, to select someone to assist them 
or take their place, since on sustained activities 
depends our progress, while decay must follow in- 
action. 

The same communication suggests, $600 be granted from 
the funds of the association for its delegates to the Salem 
convention. In this connection, let us note a praiseworthy 
custom inaugurated by the Wisconsin C. V. more than ten 
years ago: to send a seminarian, usually a student in his 
third or fourth year in theology at St. Francis Seminary, to 
our national conventions, As far as we know, no other 
state has inaugurated this excellent practice. 


While requesting a number of copies of our Press 
Bulletin No. 39 (Vol. XVI.), “Modesty Demanded 
of Nuns’ Pupils”, Very Rev. Canon Roth, of New 
Orleans, expresses the opinion, it should be added 
to our list of Free Leaflets, declaring, “it is very 
timely and much needed.” . es 
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An Energetic Local Branch 


~* 


ignal honor was offered the memory of the late 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. George V. Kaupert, Prothonotary 
Apostolic and Vicar General, for a number of years 
Spiritual Director of the Brooklyn Branch of the 
C. V., at the annual meeting of this federation held 
in April. Scarce had the meeting been called to 
order when all business was suspended, while the 
members listened to a eulogy of the deceased, de- 
livered by Mr. Nicholas Dietz, Past President of 
the organization. 

The subsequent proceedings offered insight into the 
varied and energetic endeavors of the federation. The 
President, G. A. Maron, M.D., sketched the undertakings 
of the league as a unit, including monthly lectures, during 
the past twelve months, whereupon the chairmen of the 
standing and other committees submitted condensed re- 
ports on their endeavors. The Press Committee has suc- 
ceeded in placing items concerning the organization in 
secular newspapers. The Ladies’ Auxiliary, Mrs. M. 
Haeckelmann, Chairlady, noted the efforts of this unit in 
supplying food, clothing and money to needy families and 
orphans at various times, but particularly at Christmas. 
Miss Dorothy Mayer, of the Missions Committee, stated 
this committee had sent aid to priests and religious in 
Europe, China, Philippine Islands, Porto Rico and other 
places, chiefly through the Central Bureau. The Commit- 
tee on Legislation had addressed Legislators in opposition to 
several obnoxious bills presented in the General Assembly. 


This branch has a large number of Associate Members; 
an increase being noted during the year, although the total 
enrollment was affected by the deaths of 23 members. 
Since numerous Individual Members fail to attend meet- 
ings regularly, the organization endeavors to keep them 
informed on endeavors by means of their Messenger. The 
Branch owns a Clubhouse which is now on a self-sustain- 
ing basis. 


The delegates were addressed by Mr. Jos. J. Albrecht, 
Financial Secretary of the State Branch of the C. V., and 
Mr. W. Kapp, Chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments for the Convention of the State Branch, to be held 
in New York City in September. Dr. Maron was re- 
elected President of the federation; Miss Dorothy Mayer, 
Chairlady, Individual Membership group. 


On an Actuarial Basis, and Devoted to the C. V. 


The action of St. Eustachius Benevolent Society 
of Burlington, Wis., which has adopted rates based 
on actuarial experience both in regard to-Funeral 
Benefit or Endowment and to Sick Benefits, is 
worthy of the attention of the officers of every 
Benevolent Society affiliated with the C. V. We have 
been furnished with an extensive account of these 
changes by Mr. F. H. Schwaller, Secretary, on 
which we shall draw at some length in the near 
future. 


In the meanwhile, we wish to call attention to the 
manner adopted by this Society to emphasize its 
affiliation with the C. V. The last page of its “Ac- 
ceptance of Membership” is devoted entirely to an 

outline of the “Activities of the Catholic Central 
_ -Verein of America.” Nor is the Central Bureau 
and its efforts overlooked. Similarly one of the 
pages of a circular setting forth the purposes and 
_ advantages of St. Eustace Benevolent Society tells 
the story of our organization. 


A Veteran Benevolent Society 


St. Joseph Benevolent Society, of St. Henry’s par- 
ish, East St. Louis, one of the most active organiza- 
tions sponsoring the 1928 convention of the Cath. 
Union of Ill., held in that city, commemorated the 
sixtieth anniversary of its founding in March. The 
late Rev. Christopher Koenig directed the organiza- 
tion of the society. : 

At the meeting in March the sixtieth annual report was 
read by Secretary John Schrand. Sixty-nine members re- 


ceived sick-benefit during the year, while the society also 
co-operated in parish, charitable and civic endeavors. : 


Deep and Sympathetic Interest 


Not infrequently gifts received by us are accom- 
panied by remarks revealing deep interest in the ef- 
forts of the Bureau. Placing at our disposal for 
charitable purposes $240, Rev. E. Kreil, of Wiscon- 


sin, wrote: 
“May the dear Lord bless you and your noble work, 
and may He also bless my humble gift that much good 
may result therefrom for the honor of God and the wel- 
fare of immortal souls.” 
A layman in the state of Connecticut, who has 
several sizeable contributions to the Endowment 
Fund to his credit, besides numerous other gifts, 
has sent us a check for $200, the amount to be dis- 
posed of “for any purpose you choose except the 
Endowment Fund.” Our distribution included Cath- 
olic Missions, Relief, St. Elizabeth Building Fund, 
and the Philippine prayerbook, now in press. 
A Welcome Gift : 

A valuable service was rendered our Historical 
Library and collection by Mr. Frank C. Kueppers, 
of St. Paul, whom we had approached with a re- 
quest for a history and reports of St. Joseph Ger- 
man Catholic Orphan Society of that city. : 
Mr. Kueppers procured for us the loan of a 
manuscript history of the Society, compiled by Rev. 
Alexander Berghold, one of the Minnesota pioneer 
priests, in 1907, so that we might make a copy for 
our files. In addition he sent the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Society, printed in 1909, and a copy 
of each annual report, beginning with the year 1900 
and up to and including 1928. ; 
As we remarked on a former occasion, the Ger- 
man Catholic immigrants rendered a signal service 
‘to Church and society by the founding of orphan- 
ages during the trying years following on their ar 
rival in America, and while the country was visitec 
by cholera epidemics. Our Historical Library a 
collection should contain all available informa 
on the orphan societies organized by the pione 
and the institutions conducted by them. It is 
sirable students of history should somewhere 


available source material regarding these orphe 
ages. Fah 
Ss 


mbers 


from 


The weekly sick benefit to be paid 
the care of a physician has been r 
$8 a week by St. Vincent Society Sp 


me 
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Books and Brochures for the Missions 


Saying, he liked to let us know occasionally of 
yays in which he had been able to make use of the 
terature sent him by us, Dr. K. F. McMurtrie, 
fission Doctor at Mariannhill, Natal, writes on 
larch 6: 

“I recently made a present of some literature to our 
jative Sisters’ Convent Library—they are settled 120 miles 
‘om here, but I visit them occasionally. I included among 
ie good literature, a good many booklets, etc., which you 
ad kindly sent me, and they were very grateful. Many of 
.em read English quite well.” 

May this acknowledgment not serve as a reminder 
) our readers and members to forward to us not 
mly Catholic magazines, but also brochures and 
ooks? There are no less than three Carmelite 
nonasteries in Southern India looking to us for 
neological and devotional books in the English lan- 
age, while there ‘s a considerable number of mis- 
onaries both in America and abroad who are sup- 
lied by us both with magazines and books. 


The Cost of Our Correspondence 


The bulletin sponsored by the manufacturers of 
igh-grade papers, and published under the signifi- 
ant title of Rags, declares the cost of a dictated, 
ersonal letter to be 34.6 cents, not including the 
aper. 

It is said the figures were prepared by Ernst & 
trmst, certified public accountants, who estimate the 
larious items entering into the cost of an average 
uisiness letter as follows: 


MECTOSTADHEE ce oe bk Sees a's es 6 cate 12 cents 
| CIENTS ig Berea te Bee bg oer ee eek cee 10.8 cents 
1 aSiteeevel” spe seats Os St Shera ear eee 9.2 cents 
Po SSTS eS") Se eee aac ise eee rea aoe 2 cents 
| SSP Rey 2 atk i Re sr ere .6 cents 
otal not including paper-.......-<0... 34.6 cents 


In the course of the Bureau’s last business year, 
nding June 30, 1928, we mailed a total of 7566 dic- 
ated, personal letters, besides an even larger, but 
mecounted number of round letters, addressed to 
ommittees, subscribers of our monthlies, etc. At 
4.6 cents per letter, the cost price of the part of 
mit correspondence referred to would amount to 
2,617.84. ‘This sum represents more than five per 
ent of our total expenditures, which to reduce is 
sot possible. 


Acute Problems 


One of the pastors in the State of Iowa, to whom 
ne Bureau had forwarded a copy of Rev. Dr. 
fuench’s brochure on Sterilization, acknowledges 
ipt as follows: 

“The brochure is very much to the point and very 
nely, because the propaganda for sterilization and, what 
| worse yet, birth-control, is growing bolder and more 
ameless every day. To inform ourselves properly on 
ese subjects, I acquired Fr. Bruehl’s book on “Birth- 
ontrol and Eugenics”, as soon as it had appeared on the 
arket, and read and re-read it. I placed it in our Public 
ibrary, and also in the hands of Doctors, etc. In fact my 
‘ews on this matter are no secret.” 


ruction and action of this nature. 


There is, indeed, painful necessity for vigilance, | 


Vite ae 
Miscellany 

Writing from the Catholic Mission at Wuting- 
Kiangkia, Shantung, China, Rev. Emmanuel Beh- 
rendt, O. F. M., declares: 

“How shall I be able to thank you for the great joy 
you have given me, in responding so favorably to my 
appeal made some months ago? You cannot imagine how 
happy I was, for you were the only one among so many 
to whom I had written, to give me a helping hand.’ 


A venerable priest in the State of Maryland, 
eighty-four years of age this very month, sent us 
a sum of money to pay for a life subscription to 
our journal. Since the sum is not the one adver- 
tised, he assures us: 

“Your magazine is so dear to me that I would not dare 
to make such a proposal, if I did not believe it to be to 
your advantage. ‘Ad multos annos C. Blatt.” 


While renewing his subscription for the ensuing 
year, Mr. Frank J. Kiefer, of Philadelphia, has, as 
in former years, provided for a copy of Social 
Justice for the Free Library of Philadelphia. 

If each and every member of the C. V. were willing 
to co-operate with the Bureau to the extent of $4 annually, 
granted for one purpose or another, what a difference it 
would make! Since Mr. Kiefer is not a man of means, his 
attitude must be due to a greater willingness to make 
sacrifices for our cause. 


The chapel at Ft. Sam Houston, Texas, to which 

we have repeatedly referred, and which Rev. C. 
O’Gallagher has erected with but little aid from 
the C. V., was recently completed. The first Holy 
Mass was read in the new edifice on April 21. 
_ Chaplain O’Gallagher reports many sick calls from the 
hospital, seven on one day recently, and there was a funeral 
the same day. It is now more than eight years since we 
first undertook to sustain a Catholic chaplain at Ft. Sam 
Houston. 


St. Joseph Benevolent Society of Atchison, one 
of the oldest organizations of this type, if not the 
oldest in the state of Kansas, recently faced the 
question whether to disband or not. We are glad to 
report that, according to Mr. A. Baumgartner, its 
Secretary, all members present voted the Society 
should continue its activities. 

However, meetings are to be held quarterly hereafter, 
instead of monthly, while the members shall be advised by 
mail of the date and hour of such meetings. 


The abuses of the “Coal and Iron Police” system 
of Pennsylvania having led to attempts to abolish 
or at least substantially curtail the powers enjoyed 
by this body, the Legislative Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Branch of the C. V. urged the affiliated so- 
cieties to make known their opinion to their Repre- 
sentatives and Senators in Harrisburg. 

Mr. Leonard Boehm, Chairman of the Committee, re- 
quested, officers should individually or in their official capac- 
ity, wire or write their representatives that they_favored 
“the abolition or the strictest regulation of the Coal and 
Iron Police.’ ae 


~The oldest society on the Pacific Coast, affiliated 
with the C. V., is St. Peter’s Benevolent Society, 
San Francisco, founded on March 15, 1864, and 
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granted Certificate of Incorporation on the twenty- 
fourth day of September, 1866, in pursuance with 
an Act of the State of California. The certificate 
declares the corporation “should forever thereafter 
be called and known as the St. Peter’s German Cath- 
olic Benevolent Society.” ‘The first trustees were 
Peter Kerner, Nicholas Hartmann, John Knell, 
Louis Kast and Joseph Kohler. 


The Society, now entered upon its sixty-sixth year, was 
recently re-organized. 


Commenting on the article: Sodalist-Printers in 
the Service of the Missions, which appeared in the 
April issue of C. B. and S. J., M. Louise Garesché, 
Director American Headquarters Society of St. 
Peter Claver for the African Missions, declares it is 
“most interesting” and adds: 

“The beginning of the article, in which you go back to 
the Brothers of the Common Life, interested me very much 
indeed, especially as I had never heard of this community, 
living a common life and still not making vows. I say 
this interested me very much because I do not see why 
there cannot be such communities in our day, both for men 
and women. In fact, everything that you write before even 
touching upon our Society was very enlightening and very 
educational.” 


As the work of an unselfish scholar, who devoted 
many years to his task, the Archdiocese of St. Louis 
was on the occasion of its recent centenary pre- 
sented with a record of its history in two volumes. 
Referring to this monumental History of the Arch- 
diocese of St. Louis, in a communication addressed 
to the Central Bureau, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jos. Och, 
Rector of the Pontifical College Josephinum at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, says: 

“T find this work an amazing mine of historical informa- 
tion, the result of painstaking and judicious research. It 
is, truly, much more than the ‘History of the Archdiocese 
of St. Louis’; it is to a very large extent the history of 
the Mississippi Valley, and even what lies beyond it, dur- 
ing one of the most critical and interesting periods of 

_ American history. When you meet Father Rothensteiner, 
please extend to him my most heartfelt congratulations 
_ upon the success of his scholarly undertaking. We prize 


his History as one of the gems in the Historical Section 
of our library.” 


rs The “Mission Row” pop-corn plan, proposed to 
the Catholic farm boys and girls of Minnesota by 


_ Mr. Wm. A. Boerger, President of the State League 


that commonwealth, has received unexpected aid. 
will be remembered that Mr. Boerger had sug- 
ted the planting and tending of a row of pop- 
by Minnesota’s young folks, the yield to be sent 
: fall, along with clothing shipments by the af- 


ds, especially the children. 
ffered his co-operation to the extent of 
£ seed pop-corn, of e: i i 


ocieties, to mission priests and Sisters for | 


rchant, member of the firm of Thielman | 
ff | Skelly, Rev. A. M., O. P. 
alley quality, ; 


The Christian position of the employer toward 
the wage problem, based on justice and reason- 
ableness, was set forth by Mr. Joseph Berning, 
President of the Jos. Berning Printing Co., of 
Cincinnati, and member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the C. V., at the recent Seventh Regional 
Meeting of the Catholic Conference on Industrial 
Problems, held at Wheeling, W. Va., on March 
13-14. Mr. Berning said in part: 


“As an employer of long experience (since 1887) and 
as one who has met many employers both on this and the 
other side of the-Atlantic, I find that the greatest difficulty 
in the mind of the employer is to discover and follow 
the correct principle which will help him to formulate his 
judgment regarding matters of wages. Let me remind you 
that in my opinion the question of wages is not a mere 
matter of constructing a scale or schedule of wages. If 
there is any guide which may help the employer in solving 
this problem, it seems to me to be this: the individual em- 
ployer must possess some definite moral standard or principle 
by which his conscience may be guided in formulating his 
individual wage contracts. The only hope for the employer 
to be reasonable in this matter of wages lies, as far as I 
can see, in the acceptance of the sure guidance which the 
principles of Christianity offer him.” 


While the American Federation of Catholic So- 
cieties, which at one time gave promise of accom- 
plishing much good, is dead these ten years, the 
State Federation of Catholic Societies of Louisiana, 
founded in 1903, is not merely still existing, but 
functioning in a creditable manner. A Silver Jubi- 
lee Souvenir Book, recently from the press, tells 
of the efforts this organization has put forth in a 
quarter of a century and what success it has at- 
tained. y 


V. Rev. Leander M. Roth, Honorary Canon of St. Louis 
Cathedral, New Orleans, has had much to do with the 
perpetuation of the activities of the Louisiana State Fede 
ation, and its achievements. The chapter of the book, de: 
voted to “The Father of the Federation,” as he is called, 
declares him to have been its prime mover, the founder of 
the first County Federation of Catholic Societies of Flor- 
ida Parishes in November, 1910, at Covington, La. a 
also to the Federation of Baton Rouge Deanery on M: 
28, 1911, at Baton Rouge, La. Fr. Roth furthermore 
augurated a movement for the Federation of Catho 
women in 1911, and at the annual convention of the Ar 
ican Federation of Catholic Societies, on August 23, 1 
outlined the object and aims of a women’s federation. 
this instance also he immediately put into practice his 
gestions in his home state, the meeting for the first con 
tion of the Federation of Catholic Women of St. 
many’s parish being held on February 22, 1912. ; 
_ Canon Roth took part in the C. V. pilgrimage conduct 
in 1909, while a little over a year ago he became a 
Member in our organization. “ 


Received for Review 

De Schepper, P. Gratian O. M. Cap. Conspe 
~ Oeconomiae Socialis. Athenaeum Pon 
inarii Romani ad S. Apollinaris. R 


He 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 
Veroffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 
Das Komitee fiir soziale Propaganda: 


Rt. Rev. G. W. Heer, Prot. Ap., Dubuque, Ia.; Joseph 
Matt, St. Paul, Vize-Vorsitzender; Willibald Eibner, 
New Ulm, Minn., Pras. d. C. V.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Dr. 
goseph Och, Columbus, O.; Chas. Korz, Butler, N. J.; 
Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., Toledo, O.; Rev. A. ye 
Muench, St. Francis, Wis.; H. B. Dielmann, San An- 
conio, Tex.; Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. P. 
‘<enkel, St. Louis, Mo. 

_ Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen, usw., bestimmt fiir 
ilie Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
een an 
Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Pralat Dr. Joseph Beck, Universi- 
tatsprofessor von Freiburg 
in der Schweiz. 


(Schluss. ) 

Gegentber dem Herrn Bundesrath Calonder, der 
m seiner Rede noch einen “griindlichen Unterricht 
m der neuesten Geschichte” verlangt hatte, stellt 
Dr. Beck die Frage: “Ist ein griindlicher Unter- 


richt in der neuesten Geschichte tiberhaupt moglich? , 


Der wahre Geschichtsgelehrte pflegt mit seinem 
JSrtheile tber Personen und Thaten der jiingsten 
Vergangenheit zurtickhaltend zu sein. Er erachtet 
mit Recht, dass die Vorgange, die noch in unsere 
_ebenszeit hineinreichen, von uns—den Mitlebenden 
oder den unmittelbaren Epigonen—noch nicht mit 
sener ttberlegenen Ruhe und leidenschaftslosen Un- 
oarteilichkeit beurtheilt werden k6nnen, wie die Be- 
eebenheiten und Personlichkeiten der Vorzeit, deren 
Wirken langst durch seine Folgen als gut oder 
verderblich gerichtet worden ist. Wenn darum dem 
neutigen Gymnasium vielfach vorgeworfen wird, 
dass es die Geschichte des 19. Jahrhundertes ver- 
nachlassige, dagegen die Kopfe der Schiller mit 
den politischen Geschichtsereignissen langst ent- 
schwundener Zeitalter belaste, so k6nnen wir die- 
sem Vorwurfe keineswegs zustimmen. Die prag- 
matische Behandlung der antiken, mittelalterlichen 
sind neueren Geschichte bis zum Abschluss der na- 
noleonischen Kriege ist neben den altklassischen 
Sprachen und der Philosophie das trefflichste Mittel 
zur Schulung der jugendlichen Geister, zur Schar- 
‘ung des kausalen und synthetischen Denkens, zur 
Bildung eines gerechten und massvollen Urtheils 
aber historische Personen, politische Institutionen 
and kriegerische Unternehmungen” usw. 


_ “Wenn man weiss, was an Verunglimpfung der 
atholischen Kirche in gemeinen Schulen und Lehr- 
iichern der Schweiz schon jetzt geleistet wird, dann 
kann man unschwer ermessen, was uns die offizielle 
sbiirgerliche’ Behandlung der neuesten Ge- 


masium bringen wird.” “Dergleichen 
Ideen der politischen Mehrheit in der Eidgenos- 
_entsprechen, also ganz und gar den 

ikerischen Geist athmen und ihn den 


ral ‘ 


vermitteln.”—Einen 


gi! 


te in Volks- und Fortbildungschule und im | 


biicher,” bemerkt Dr. Beck, “wiirden offenbar — 


Hauptangriff leistete sich Minister Calonder auch 
gegen die alten Sprachen, indem er an deren Stelle 
die Landessprachen (franzdésisch, italienisch und 
deutsch) mehr pflegen lassen wollte. Prof. Dr. 
Beck hielt ihm aber mit Recht vor: “Dr. Calonder 
scheint zu ubersehen, dass das ‘griindliche Studium’ 
der Muttersprache und der modernen romanischen 
Sprachen ohne solide Kenntnisse in der lateinischen 
und griechischen Sprache tiberhaupt nicht denkbar 
ist. Ohne diese unentbehrliche Grundlage lauft der 
Betrieb der modernen Sprachen, wie jeder Fach- 
mann weiss, auf eine hochst oberflachliche, unwis- 
senschaftliche Kellnerbildung hinaus.’—Durch die 
Vertheidigung des humanistischen Gymnasiums er- 
warb sich Prof. Beck auch die Zustimmung vieler 
Freunde im Lager der Protestanten, besonders der 
Philologieprofessoren. Prof. Dr. Beck wies im 
Weiteren schlagend nach, dass Minister Calonder 
mit seinen Neuerungen Dinge  einschmuggeln 
wolle, wozu die Schweizerische Bundesverfassung 


"nicht die geringste Handhabe bietet, deutsch ge- 


sagt, der Herr Calonder hat sich ohne viel Skrupel 
zum Verbrecher gegen die eigene Staatsverfassung 
machen wollen. Die staatsbiirgerlichen Erziehungs- 
experimente sollten nach Wettstein-Calonder sich 
auch auf alle weiblichen Bildungsanstalten aus- 
dehnen. Hiezu meinte Prof. Beck: “Der emanzi- 
pierte, politisierende Backfisch, die Lockerung der 
Familienbande und die Agitation begeisterter 
Stimmrechtlerinnen werden also ebenfalls zu den 
fragwtirdigen Wirkungen der scharfsinnigen Er- 
ziehungsreform zu rechnen sein.” 


Prof. Beck gab iibrigens zu, dass in gewissen 
Kreisen der Mangel vaterlandischen Empfindens 
sich fihlbar mache, allerdings nicht erst seit dem 
Kriegsausbruch, sondern schon seit Jahren. “Aber,” 
bemerkt Prof. Beck, “daran ist nicht der Mangel 
an staatsbiirgerlicher Bildung in der Schule 
schuld. Die Ursache dieses Uebelstandes ist der | 
herrschende Unglaube, das radikale Antichristen- 
thum, der 6de und bldde. Materialismus, der sich 
im Grosstheil der schweizerischen Presse, in zahl- 
reichen Schulen und Bildungsinstituten, in Ve- 
reinen, Theatern, politischen Parteien und vielen 
sonstigen Gebilden des modernen Kulturlebens breit _ 
macht und die hdéchsten, heiligsten Lebensgtiter der 
christlichen Volker, christliche Kirche und iiber- 
nattirliches Leben mit schmutzigen Spdéttereien be- 
sudelt. Der moderne Materialismus opfert vitale 
vaterlandische Interessen dem Industrialismus und 
der Geldwirthschaft einerseits, dem Internationalis-— 
mus der Sozialdemokratic andererseits. Nun hat 
aber niemand den Unglauben, den Kampf gegen 


die hdheren Lebensideale der christlichen Religion Pe: 


in so systematischer Weise gefordert und durch 
Jahrzehnte in der Schule und in der Presse weiter- 
gefiihrt, wie eben der Liberalismus. Er ist es auc 
der nebenbei in einer unglaublichen Kurzsichtigk 
das von Napoleon III. proklamierte Nationalita 
prinzip in allen Tonarten bejubelt, die gross 

sischen Expansionsplane unter Bismarck gutg 
sen und die Schaffung des ‘Einigen Italien’ durc 
Zertriimmerung des Kirchenstaates und ande 


ere 
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Rechtsbriiche mit schrankenlosen Lobspruchen ver- 
herrlicht hat. Jetzt, da die Saat des Unglaubens 
aufgeht, da der Egoismus der Individuen und der 
sozialen Klassen das Vaterland in seinen Grund- 
festen bedroht, da das Nationalitatsprinzip, das man 
durch Jahrzehnte verherrlicht hat, auch in der 
Schweiz seine Friichte tragt—jetzt soll rasch die 
Schule umgestaltet werden, die man in weitem Um- 
fange ihres Lebenscentrums, der Religion, beraubt 
hat. Jetzt soll die Schule ein konfessionsloses Ge- 
sinnungscentrum erhalten in der staatsburgerlichen 
Erziehung. Das Heilmittel soll in homéopathischer 
Weise die Folgen des Unglaubens durch den Un- 
glauben kurieren. Die Schule soll durch staats- 
burgerliche Belehrung die Vaterlandsliebe pflan- 
zen” Prof. Beck gab weiters zu bedenken, 
dass in jeder Schule Kinder sitzen, deren Eltern 
verschiedenen politischen Parteilagern angehoren. 
Es erscheine deshalb “die Fernhaltung der politi- 
schen Akzente von der gemeinsamen Bildungs- 
statte schon als eine elementare Forderung des er- 
zieherischen Taktes.” “Sollte jene Neuerung 
zur That werden, dann sttinde zu beftirchten, dass 
dadurch ein Geschlecht fruhreifer, absprecherischer 
Weltverbesserer und politischer Projektenmacher 
herangezogen wurde, welche ihren Lebenszweck 
nicht in der stillen, ernsten Berufsarbeit, sondern 
im  politischen Diskutieren, Renommiren und 
Spinstisiren erblicken wurde.” 


Der “Patriotismus” der staatsbiirgerlichen Lit- 
teratur—schreibt Dr. Beck weiter—sei ausge- 
sprochener Etatismus. Er habe fast ausschliesslich 
den Centralstaat im Auge. “Darum die gering- 
schatzige Behandlung der Kantone und des ‘Kan- 
tonligeistes’ in einzelnen dieser Schriften und der 
stete Appell an die staatliche Centralgewalt zur 
Durchfthrung der national-padagogischen Bestre- 
bungen. Soll aber das patriotische Empfinden fiir 
den Gesamtstaat, fiir das weitere Vaterland seine 
Urkraft bewahren, so muss es an seinem natiirlichen 
Nahrboden, am Heimathgefithl, an der Liebe zum 
engeren und engsten Vaterlande, zur Heimath im 
strikten Sinne des Wortes beharrlich festhalten.” 
“Den Grund- und Eckstein aller christlichen Er- 
ziehung durch einseitiges nationales Empfinden, 
durch burgerlichen Gesinnungsunterricht oder an- 
deres ersetzen zu wollen, ist ein Angriff auf die 


christliche Schule und ein Verbrechen an der — 


christlichen Jugend unseres Vaterlandes. Pflicht der 

| katholischen Vertreter in den Behorden ist es, recht- 

: zeitig dagegen Stellung zu nehmen, das christliche 

Volk tuber die Gefahr aufzuklaren, die ihm droht, 

und die ‘Letzimauer’ der christlichen Erziehung mit 

allen gesetzlichen Mitteln mannhaft zu vertheidi- 
} gen.” ~—— 

Zum Schlusse fasste Prof. Beck nosh ein Mal 

alle Bedenken gegen die geplante freimaurerische 

Schulreform in 10 Punkten zusammen, in denen er 

nen tiickischen Angriff der Herren Wettstein und 

onder pone aufs scharfste als das brand- 

: ; = ist: “Die unverkenn- 


a tim a 
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y 
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beweisen uns klar, dass die staatsbirgerliche Er-: 
ziehung lediglich der Deckmantel ist fiir die von der 
internationalen Freimaurerei geplante Zerstorung 
der katholischen Schulen und Erziehungsanstalten.” 


Diese Broschiire Dr. Beck’s machte ungeheures 
Aufsehen. Sie riittelte die Katholiken, auch die 
itberlisteten konservativen Abgeordneten _ beider: 
Hauser aus ihrem Schlafe auf und rief einen Sturm) 
der Entriistung gegen Standerath Wettstein und: 
Bundesrath Calonder (Minister des Innern), her- 
vor. Die Herren Logenbriider fanden es fur ge- 
rathen, ihre mit so viel Hoffnung und Schlauheit 
vorgebrachte und in unzahlgen ”Reden in allen 
Schweizer Stadten mundgerecht gemachte Motion 
wieder schon langsam “einschlafen” zu lassen! Dr. 
Beck hatte mit Ses grundlichen, tiefschurfenden, 
oft mit Sarkasmus und dem ihm eigenen echten Lu- 
zerner Mutterwitz durchzogenen Kampfschrift den 
Sieg davongetragen und dem katholischen Schwei- 
zervolk seine Schule vor den Verfuhrungsversuchen 
Satans gerettet. 


Wie wahr die Bemerkung Professor Beck’s war, 
dass in den katholischen Kantonen, wo man deni 
staatsbiirgerlichen Unterricht nicht habe, min- 
destens ebenso viel echter Patriotismus zu finden se1 
als in denen, wo er bereits seit Jahren eingefthrt 
war, z. B. Ziirich, dafiir bot das Jahr 1918 die deut- 
lichste Illustration. In diesem Jahre tobte in der 
Schweiz ahnlich wie in Oesterreich der General- 
streik. Es war hochste Gefahr vorhanden, dass die 
Bolschewiken ahnlich wie in Oesterreich, besonders’ 
in Wien und in weiten Gegenden Deutschlands das 
Staatsruder in die Hande bekommen hatten: Da 
sind es ausgerechnet die Staatsmanner und die 
Truppen der katholischen Kantone, neben ein paar 
katholischen Politikern paritatischer Kantone, vor 
allem Freiburgs, Luzerns und Graubiindens gewe- 
sen, die die sozialdemokratischen und kommunisti- 
schen Revolutionare in Bern, Zirich etc. zu Paaren 
trieben und dem schdnen Schweizerlande die 
Schande bolschewistischen Teufelregimes ersparten. 
In diesem Schicksalsmonat, November 1918, hat 
sich der Einfluss Prof. Dr. Becks und des mit ihn 
intim befreundeten grossen Staatsmannes von Frei- 
burg Georges Python deutlich gezeigt. 


Besonders imposant aber war des bereits ins 70. 
Lebensjahr eingetretenen priesterlichen Kampen 
Auftreten bei den entscheidungsvollen Nation 
rathswahlen vom verflossenen Jahre 1928. Fur 
bar war in diesem Wahlkampfe das Anstiirmen 
von Russland unterstiitzten Schweizer Sozialdem 
kraten. Ueberall bei den burgerlichen Part 
zeigte sich schon Pessimismus, und in manchen p1 
testantischen Kreisen, zumal bei den sogenann 
Demokraten, (—nicht zu verwechseln mit 
Amerikas Ley befreundete man sich sogar mit 
Gedanken, dass die Rothen dieses Mal siegen | 
den. “Lieber die Rothen als die Klerikal ie 
deren Sermatlieaisehs ee ee apace ist es wiec 
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om 10. Oktober 1928 schrieb mir Prof. Beck aus 
er Schweiz: “Gegenwartig wogt der Wahlkampf 
chon recht heftig flir den 28. Oktober; ; die Sozia- 
sten hoffen durchaus die numerisch stirkste Partei 
n Nationalrath zu werden. Sie werden sich aber 
iuschen. Von unserer Seite wird gut und wirksam 
earbeitet. Ich werde Ihnen die biirgerliche Kampf- 
shrift senden, die in circa 500,000 E-xemplaren— 
eutsch und franzdsisch—gedruckt wurde und _ be- 
onders in die sozialistischen Hauser hinein gratis 
erbreitet wird, woriiber die Sozialisten in rasenden 
orn gerathen sind. Der Wahlkampf wogt gewaltig 
nd majestatisch gemass dem Bibelworte : ‘Praelia- 
antur praelia Dei cum laetitia.” 


Die erwahnte biirgerliche Kampfschrift tragt den 
Nitel: ‘““Wird der Sozi die Schweiz regieren?” Sie 
st ein Meisterstuck polemischer Publizistik und gibt 
ingangs einen lichtvollen Ueberblick tiber die ganze 
urbeiterbewegung in der Schweiz. Niemand ahnte, 
eer der endunterzeichnete ‘“Helveticus” sei. Die 
‘ozialisten vermutheten den pseudonymen Verfas- 
er in den Reihen der Katholiken und griffen das 
reimaurerisch - kapitalistische Hauptorgan der 
echweiz, die “Neue Ziurcher-Zeitung’”’, heftig an, 
jass sie sich unterstehe, die Kampfschrift beifallig 
mfzunehmen. Die “Neue Ztrcher-Zeitung” ant- 
vortete, sie nehme in diesem Entscheidungskampf 
wwischen Bolschewismus und burgerlicher Demo- 
rratie gerne jede Schiitzenhilfe an, — auch wenn 
ae von katholischer Seite komme. Erst spater 
ackerte es durch, dass kein Geringerer als der ge- 
valtige, priesterliche Fiihrer der Katholiken und er- 
rahrene Sozialpolitiker Prof. Dr. Beck der Verfas- 
er der Flugschrift war. (Zu beziehen von der Ver- 
inigung “Pro Helvetia’, Bern.) ; 


Wir sind leider bereits etwas zu lang geworden 
wnd konnen hier auf diese Meisterleistung unseres 
rrossen Fuuhrers nicht mehr eingehen. Beck fasste 
‘um Schlusse seine glanzenden, mit Feuer und 
Mark und trefflichem Witz, aber auch hl. Mannes- 
nuth geschriebenen Ausfiihrungen i in folgende Er- 
sebnisse zusammen : 


“T. Der Sozialismus ist durch seine eigenen 
-eistigen Fiihrer als eine Kette von Illusionen ge- 
vrandmarkt. 

II. Der Sozialismus hat sein feierliches Ver- 
tprechen, durch die Sozialisierung der Produktions- 
ittel den Gesellschaftsfrieden zu begriinden, nicht 
rehalten und nicht halten konnen. 


III. Der Sozialismus hat den Kapitalismus nicht 
sesiegt, sondern gefestigt—Er hat tbrigens durch 
eine innern Widerspriche und durch das ganz- 
iche Fiasko seiner Friedenspolitik einen geistigen 
Bankerott sondergleichen erlebt. 

V. In der Schweiz hat der Sozialismus sich als 
en Handlanger der russischen Bolschewiki gekenn- 
seichnet und als den Schrittmacher der Diktatur der 
eibstiibler.” 

rof. Beck hat mit seiner Kampfschrift die Bur- 
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ichen zum Siege gefiihrt. Die Sozi kehrten, statt — 


rath (Oberhaus) wurden ihre wenigen Mitglieder 
hinausgeworfen und Vertretung im Bundesrath 
(Landesregierung) bekamen sie keine. Die Schweiz 
verdankt, ahnlich wie Oesterreich, einem Priester 
die Rettung von drohender bolschewistischer Holle! 


Zur Zeit arbeitet der unermtdliche Streiter im Ve- 
rein mit Hochwtrden Stiftspropst Dr. Franz von 
Segesser (Luzern) und Dompfarrer Christian Ca- 
minade, dem geistvollen rhatoromanischen Schrift- 
steller in Chur, an einer grossangelegten Biographie 
unseres unvergesslichen Katholikenfithrers Dr. 
Caspar Decurtins. Prof. Beck behandelt wohl die 
interessanteste Partie hievon, namlich: Decurtins als 
Soziologe und Politiker. Die katholischen Gebilde- 
ten der Schweiz erwarten mit Spannung das jeden- 
falls imposante Werk. (Wer Beck’s publizistische 
Schriften und Artikel und seine Reden an den 
Schweizer-Katholikentagen (Luzern, Freiburg, Zug 
etc.) kennen lernen will, wende sich am besten an 
die Imprimerie St. Paul in Freiburg, oder die Ver- 
waltung der Freiburger-Nachrichten oder an den 
Verlag Raber in Luzern). 


Prof. Dr. Beck empfing an seinem 70. Geburtstag 
eine Unmasse Beweise treuer Anhanglichkeit, Liebe 
und Dankbarkeit. Unser hl. Vater Papst Pius XI. 
verlieh ihm die Pralatenwurde, und zahlreiche 
Staatsmanner widmeten ihm Gliickwunschartikel in 
der Presse, und zwar auch solche, die keineswegs 
immer mit Dr. Beck einig gingen, so z. B. Oberst- 
korpskommandant Standerath Dr. Fr. Brugger in 
Chur. — Seinen engeren Freunden und Schiilern, 
wie meiner Wenigkeit, dankte Pralat Dr. Beck mit 
diesen lateinischen Versen, die recht charakteristisch 
sind flir unseren theuren Fihrer: 

Celsissime Domine! 

Implenti mihi circulum 

Annorum Septuagesimum 

Dilectionis strenua 

Dedisti paradigmata. 

De quibus tibi maximas : 

Sincere dico gratias! Et corde humoristico, 

Annique clauso tempore Conjungens bonam metho- 

Ex intimis saluto te, dune, | . 

De caelis tibi apprecor, Profusioni luminum! 

Ut in dies beatior Ut valeas et salvus sis, 

Currente Novo Anno sis, Desidero ex intimis. 


Dr. Johannes Furger-Miller, 
Kalksburg bei Wien. 


Deo juvante gratiis: 
Ut conservetur sanitas, 
Et roboretur caritas, 
Tuoque sic officio 
Fungaris more mystico, 
Ingenio artistico 


In der Wissenschaft, im Volkerrechte, im Staats- 
leben, im Volksleben stehen die Menschen vor Auf- 
gaben, die Gott ihnen gesetzt hat. Wo sie diesel- 
ben durch Christus losen werden, da ist Fortschritt, 
da ist Vollendung, da ist wahres Glick, da ist 
Gottes Ehre in der Menschheit verwirkticht da 
erreichen die Menschen ihre hochste Bestimmung ; 
wo sie dieselben ohne Christus erftillen wollen, da 
ist Tod, Verderben, Untergang, Kampf aller gegen 
alle und der Fluch Gottes. 


Es gibt kein anderes Fundament, als welches F 


gelegt ist, Christus Jesus. 


Christ oder Antichrist—da ist die Entscheidung. 
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Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Der Ruf nach “Katholischer Aktion”, nach der thatigen 
Mitarbeit des Kirchenvolkes an den religidsen und seel- 
sorglichen Aufgaben, ist aus der Noth der Zeit geboren. 

Soziale Revue, Miinchen. 


Kirche und katholische Vereine. 


Erst nachtraglich entdeckten wir den so be- 
deutsamen Heroldsruf des Festpredigers der 
Magdeburger-Katholikenversammlung, gerichtet 
an die katholischen Vereine Deutschlands im 
Geiste der Ermahnungen unsres Hl. Vaters, dass 
die Laien und ihre Organisationen sich der 
Kathol. Aktion ergeben sollen. Was Stiftspre- 
diger Dr. Linhardt bei dieser Gelegenheit aus- 
serte, besitzt auch fiir uns volle Geltung. Des 
“rechten Weges sich bewusst,” hat der C. V. 
vom Tage seiner Griindung an seine Thatigkeit 
als ein Wegbereiten zur Kathol. Aktion aufge- 
fasst. Daher die Begeisterung, mit der er sich 
den Wahlspruch Pius X. “alles in Christus zu 
erneuern,’ zu eigen und zum Ausgangspunkt 
einen neuen, erweiterten Thatigkeit machte. 


Langst ist das Ziel nicht erreicht. Die Zahl 
der Muden, Enttauschten, der Nachzigler und 
Mitlaufer wirkt entmuthigend selbst auf jene, 
die dem Rufe des gegenwartigen Pius Folge zu 
leisten sich entschlossen haben. Da reicht uns 
nun der deutsche Priester seine Festpredigt, ge- 
eignet, alle mit neuem Muthe und neuer Be- 
geisterung zu erfiillen fiir das hohe Ziel, das 
uns seit Jahren bereits vorschwebt, unsere Ve- 
reine zu. Werkzeugen jenes Laienapostolates zu 
gestalten, das nicht wir, sondern die Kirche fur 
berufen halt, der Sache Gottes Dienste zu leisten 
in gegenwartiger Zeit. Stiftsprediger Dr. Lin- 
hardt erklarte in Magdeburg: 


Das Kirchliche in unseren Organisationen. 


“Soll dieses Hohelied auf unsere katholischen 
_ Organisationen nicht ein Hohnlied sein—dann 
- -mtissen sie auch sein, was sie heissen: Ka- 
_ tholisch. Nicht wohlmeinende, menschliche 
_ Parallel- und Konkurrenzunternehmungen zu 
_ weniger wohlmeinenden anderen, sondern Ge- 


p das Katholische, das Kirchliche, das Re- 
2 ist. Wir sind von alters her gewohnt, die 
che als die Una-Sancta-Catholica-~Apostolica 
erkennen, Ejinig - heilig - katholisch - apostolisch 
: uch unsere Organisationen seiri, wenn 
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schaften, deren innerstes Lebens- und Form- | ™ussen auch wir mit unseren Arbeitern 


der Gesellschaft lebende und wir- | fihrt, immer denken und beten wir zu k 


Konnte sich mehr in der Nahe der Babylonischen 
Sprachverwirrung als des Sprachenwunders der 
Pfingsten fiihlen. Wer aber dieses Organisa- 
tionsgeschling, dieses Sprachgewirr durchschaut, 
sieht, wie die scheinbar centrifugalen Krafte 
sich um eine unsichtbare Mitte drehen. Das 
Herz Jesu, das Herz der Welt, ist auch das Herz 
unseres katholischcen Vereinswesens. Ks ist nur 
wie in der Theologie: wir missen auch wtber 
das Wesen Gottes sehr viele Worte machen, um 
uns die unendliche Einfachheit Gottes nur etwas 
gegenwartig zu machen. Es ist wie mit der 
lieben Sonne am Himmel: der Augenschein zeigt 
uns, dass sich die Sonne um die Erde dreht; die 
Wissenschaft aber beweist uns, dass sich die 
Erde um die Sonne dreht. So scheint auch un- 
sere katholische Vereinsarbeit oft ziellos und 
zersplittert; in Wahrheit aber dreht sich das 
organisierte katholische Erdenrund doch um den, 
der fiir uns alle gebetet hat, dass wir eins seien 
(Joh. 17, 21). Wir haben das ‘Omnia instaurare 
in Christo’ nicht vergessen, auch wenn der selige 
Mund langst stumm ist, der es uns auf die Seele 
band. : 
Das Heilige. : 

“Der Wille zur Einheit in Christus wird mit 
seelischer Nothwendigkeit ein Wille zur Heilig- 
keit in Christus. Letztes Ziel all unserer Ve 
reinsarbeit ist der ‘Katholische Mensch’, die ‘ka. 
tholische Menschheit’, die nach Christus ge 
staltet sind (vgl. Gal. 4, 19). Wenn wir philoso 
phieren, wenn wir in den Wirthschaftskampi 
gehen, wenn wir hilflose Opfer des Lebens auf 
lesen, wenn wir in allen erdenklichen Methoder 
der gichtbriichigen Menschheit von heute auf. 
helfen wollen—immer geschieht es, damit die 
Menschen wissen, ‘dass der Menschensohr 
Macht hat, auf Erden Siinden zu vergeben 
(Matth. 9, 6), Siinder zur Heiligkeit zu fihren 
Wir wiirden iiberall am liebsten gleich 
Nikodemusstunden iiber die Geheimnisse 
Gnade und Vollkommenheit beginnen. Wir 
sen, dass man die Heiligkeit nicht organisie 
nicht ziichten kann. Aber es geht uns v 
Paulus, der den Juden zuerst wie ein Jude, « 
Schwachen ein Schwacher wurde, um sie da 
fur Christus zu gewinnen (1. Kor. 9, 19ff). 


schaftsmenschen, mit unseren Gebildeten 
lemmenschen, mit unseren Armen Sam 
werden, damit wir in ihren Herzen ei 
frei bekommen fiir die christliche Wah 
Gnade. Aber wohin uns die Vereinsar 
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wegenwart! Aber nicht jeder spiirt, wie viel 
atholische Unerschopflichkeit und Unverwiist- 
cchkeit gerade die Missionierung der Gegenwart 
‘oraussetzt. Denn Gegenwartsmission ist Hei- 
enmission. Wer die kalte Rechenhaftigkeit und 
weldhaftigkeit der heutigen Wirthschaft kennt, 
ver die Gottesscheu der modernen Intelligenz 
fennt, wer die trostlose Verbitterung und see- 
sche Verkitimmerung der arbeitenden Massen 
fennt, wer die Unethik der modernen Gesell- 
chaft kennt—der weiss, dass das Christenthum 
seute wieder an den Anfang gestellt ist. Vor 
in neues, noch schlimmeres, weil apostatisches 
Teidenthum! Vor einen neuen, noch schlim- 
aeren, weil schleichenden Kulturkampf, der 
‘ber die unchristliche Wirklichkeit das Leichen- 
ich einer noch christlichen Phrase ziehen will! 
“Diese Situation gibt unseren katholischen 
Yrganisationen die besondere providentielle 
Jote und Berufung. Wie das Katakomben- 
ihristenthum an das antike Heidenthum nicht 
ls ‘Kirche’, sondern nur im Gewand der 
zamals ublichen Begrabnisvereine herankomm- 
2n konnte, so kann die Kirche auch an das 
noderne Heidenthum vielfach nicht mehr als 
‘Airche’, sondern nur auf dem Wege iber die 
satholische Vereinsarbeit, uber zeitgendssische 
<ulturarbeit hinkommen. Unsere Vereine kon- 
sen es sich nicht oft genug sagen, dass sie nicht 
Vereine’, sondern die in der Gesellschaft lebende 
snd wirkende ‘Kirche’ sind. 


Das. Apostolische. 


“Nicht jeder Christ kann ein Priester sein! 
eder aber kann ein Laienapostel sein. Das ‘all- 
semeine Priesterthum’, das bisher durch Jahr- 
cunderte friedlich in den Zeilen des ersten 
fetrusbriefs (2, 5ff.) schlummerte, ist durch den 
‘tellvertreter Christi zur Auferstehung gerufen 
vorden. Die Firmung, die bisher oft mehr als 
*athengeschenk denn als heiliges Sakrament in- 
eressiert hat, ist zur Priesterweihe unserer 
/aienapostel aufgeriickt. (Vgl. hierzu_ die 
choénen Ausfiihrungen von K. Neundorfer: 
swischen Kirche und Welt, Frankfurt, 1927, 
..39ff). Der katholische Christ, der bisher nur 
ir sich selber sorgen musste, ist nun aposto- 
sscher Funktionar der Kirche geworden. 

“Wenn der Herr das Haus nicht baut, arbeiten 
ie Bauleute umsonst (Psalm 126, 1). Weil aber 
ver Herr das Haus gebaut wissen will, werden 
ie Bauleute nicht umsonst bauen. Amen!” 
| 2. eee ee eee 
i Manner ohne Furcht! 

An den Sodalentag in Essen richtete Nuntius 
acelli folgenden feurigen Appell: 


as wir heute so sehr benothigen, sind katholische 
aner: Manner echt religidsen Sinnes, duren Leben be- 
cht und beseelt wird von Ehrfurcht vor Gott und 
zu Gott; glaubenstreue Manner, die immer und 

um Christi willen, zu Kirche, Bischof und Papst 
“Manner ohne Furcht, denen es eine Selbst- 
ichkeit ist, dass man auch und gerade im Ooffent- 


Das sind die Manner, wie die Kath- 
tee. eo ene 


Rechte Gottes, Christi und der hl. | 


Der Boden, in dem starker Glaube wurzelt. 


Nach Schluss der am 14, April vollzogenen ka- 
nonischen Vistitation der St. Josephs Kirche zu 
Omaha, und vor Ertheilung des Sakraments der 
Firmung an eine grdéssere Anzahl Firmlinge, pre- 
digte der hochwst. Bischof J. F. Rummel in der 
Landessprache. Er schloss seine Ansprache jedoch 
in Deutsch. Was er aussprach, waren Worte der 
Anerkennung ftir die brave Gemeinde und ihre See- 
lenfuhrer, die Franziskaner. Bischof Rummel er- 
klarte : 

“Wenn man in die St. Josephs Kirche oder Schule 
eintritt, so wird man sofort angenehm berihrt von der 
Ordnung und der Andacht, und der deutschen Glaubens- 
tiefe, denen man hier begegnet. Der echte  religidse 
Geist unserer Vorfahren ist hier zu finden. Das erklart 
auch die grossen Opfer, die die Glaubigen dieser Gemeinde 
fur die christliche Erziehung ihrer Jugend gebracht haben 
und noch bringen, Ihre herrliche Schule erbringt dafiir 
den uberzeugendsten Beweis. Sie ist mein Stolz und meine 
Freude und bildet das Muster fiir andere Gemeinden. Halten 
Sie fest an Ihren Sitten, in denen Ihr starker Glaube wur- 
zelt. Wenn man bedenkt, dass die Gemeinde im letzten 
Jahrzehnt schwere Zeiten durchzumachen hatte, so ist ihr 
heutiges Erbliihen um so erfreulicher und anerkennens- 
werther. Sie steht in Ehren da; der Lohn des lieben 
Gottes fur alle ihre Mithe und Arbeit, alle Sorgen und 
Opfer ihrer Mitglieder im Interesse des Glaubens und der 
christlichen Erziehung der Jugend, die von tiefem religi- 
osen Geist durchdrungen, wird ein grosser sein.” 

Das Gleiche kénnte man von mehr als einer, von 
deutschsprachigen Katholiken gegriindeten Ge- 
meinde und Kirche unseres Landes sagen. Wer es 
mit der katholischen Kirche in Amerika gut meint, 
wird daher den Wunsch hegen, es méchten der re- 
ligidse Geist und Ernst, die Liebe zum Gotteshaus 
und zur katholischen ‘Schule, die den Opfergeist der 
Alten beseelten und rege erhielten, nicht mit ihnen 
selbst zu Grabe getragen werden. Das deutsche We- 
sen kommt auch in der Eigenart religidser Ueber- 
zeugung zum Ausdruck; wer das leugnet, weiss 
nicht, was Volksseele ist. Wer darauf ausgeht, 
solche Kigenart zu unterdriicken, soll uns nichts von 
Liberalen und Sozialisten sagen. Er ist ein Schritt-. 
macher des Umsturzes. 


Wenn es in Oesterreich und marched anderen 
Landern heute so schlecht um die katholische Re- 
ligion bestellt ist, so liegt das zu nicht geringem 
Theile eben an der Verstindigung gegen die Volks- 
seele, deren sich so manche Grossen des ausgehen- 
den 18. wie des 19. Jahrhunderts schuldig gemacht 
haben. 


_ Die Gesinnung unserer Griinder. 
Die Behauptung der C. V. habe von Anbeginn 
an dem Geist und Wesen der Kathol. Aktion 


Rechnung getragen, mag wie eine Anmassung ~~ 


klingen. Jedoch die Protokolle der Jahresversamm- 
lungen unseres Verbandes zeugen zu Gunsten einer _ 
so zuversichtlichen Ansprechung. 

Oder ware es moglich, das Gelobnis zur Kathol. 


Aktion passender auszudriicken als in den folgenden 


Worten, entnommen dem Protokoll der 10. Gen- 
eralversammlung des C. V., abgehalten zu Milwau- — 
kee am 5., 6. u 7. Juni 1865 : : 
“Seit bereits einem Dezennium kommen nun allj 
in irgend einem Theile der Ver. Staaten von Amerilk 
Anzahl von Mannern aus der Mitte des ka 
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zusammen, die im Bekenntnisse des Glaubens eins, alle 
eitts in dem herzlichsten Begehren, dass das Reich Gottes 
kommen und sich unter den Bewohnern des Erdkreises 
immer mehr und mehr ausbreiten moge.” 

Schlicht, kernig, fromm wie diese Worte, so war 
der Sinn der Griinder und Beforderer unseres Ver- 
bandes. Der jetzigen Generation liegt es ob, in 
ihrem Geiste zu wirken und auf der von ihnen ge- 
schaffenen Grundlage das Werk der Kathol. Ak- 
tion zu fordern. 


* Mser. George Kaupert, V.G., Prot. Ap. 

In Monsignor George Kaupert, V.G. und Apost. 
Protonotar, verlor der Lokalzweig Brooklyn seinen 
ersten und einzigen geistlichen Rathgeber. Seit 
Griindung des Brooklyner Lokalverbandes war der 
Verstorbene ein echter Berather, der durch sein 
konservatives Wesen viel dazu beitrug, den Ver- 
band auf gediegener Grundlage zu  entwickeln. 
Wannimer und solange die Umstande und seine 
Krafte es erlaubten, war Msgr. Kaupert in jeder 
Monatsversammlung gegenwartig. Er war ein mus- 
terhaiter Priester, vein seeleneitriger  Hirte, ein 
wahrer Kinderfreund, ein Mann der Demuth und 
Zurtickgezogenheit, dabei ein gediegener Theologe 
und kluger Diplomat, ein Junger der hl. Caritas. 
So war “Vater Kaupert.” 

Geboren in Brooklyn vor 72 Jahren, blieb diese Stadt 
der Schauplatz seines segensreichen Wirkens, als Assistenz- 
priester an der hl. Dreifaltigkeitskirche, als Pfarrer der 
frther deutschen, jetzt litauischen Marienkirche an Nord 
2. Strasse, dann als Rektor der Allerheiligen Gemeinde, 
wie als bischdflicher Rath und schliesslich als General- 
vikar der Didzese Brooklyn. 

Der Lokal-Verband Brooklyn und die Gemeinde werden 
seiner nicht so leicht vergessen. Zu seinem Andenken ist 
eben eine Sammlung zur Stiftung einer Freistelle am 
Didozesan-Seminar in Gange, wie man atch von derselben 
Seite fiir ein angemessenes Grabdenkmal sorgen wird, da 
der Verstorbene als armer Mann vor seinen Herrn und 


Meister trat, der ihm vergelten wird all das Gute und 
Edle, das er gewirkt. 


Prasident des Staatsverbandes Texas soll ihn in 
Salem vertreten. 


Die Exekutivbehérde des Staatsverbandes Texas 
bestimmte in ihrer am 16. April abgehaltenen Ver- 
sammlung den Prasidenten des Verbandes, Hrn. 
Felix Stehling, als Vertreter fiir die General-Ver- 
sammlung des C. V. zu Salem, unter Bewilligung 
samtlicher Reisespesen. Hr. Stehling wurde beauf- 
tragt, an die Theilnehmer an jener Tagung eine 
Finladung zur Betheiligung an der Jahresversamm- 
lung des Staatsverbandes Texas zu richten, die am 
. 6-8. August in Castroville abgehalten werden wird. 
Hochstwahrscheinlich werden manche Delegaten 
die stidliche Route fiir die Riickreise von Salem 
nach dem Osten benutzen, so dass ein Besuch in 
Castroville durchaus im Bereich der Méglichkeit 
liegt—Der Exekutivausschuss ermuntert weitere 
Witglieder des Verbandes, sich an der General-Ver- 
sammlung zu betheiligen, vermag jedoch nicht fir 
die Reisekosten aufzukommen. 

Wahrend “Der Verbandsbote”’ bisher von Hrn. Ben. 
Schwegmann allein redigiert wurde, werden von nun an 
ausser Hrn. Schwegmann, Rev. F. Drees und die Herren 
H. B. Dielmann, H. Jaeckle und Ed Lange sich an der 
Schriftleilung des Organs des Staatsverbandes betheiligen. 


“ean 


}- sikalischen und dramatischen Ui 
| staltet am 17. April von Miteti 


Miszellen. 


In einem Schreiben vom 17. April d. J., an di 
C. St. gerichtet, erklart Seine Eminenz, Kardin 
Faulhaber : 

“Wir werden in Deutschland niemals die Wohlthate 


vergessen, die uns von unseren Landsleuten und Freunde 
in den Ver. Staaten in schweren Zeiten erwiesen wurden. 


Die Tage des deutschen Buches sind hierzuland 
doch noch nicht ganz voritber. Am 8. April 
statigte uns Hr. Mathias Thome, Sekretar des S 
Markus Manrier-Vereins zu St. Marks in Kansa 
den Empfang einer von der C. St. ftir den Veret 
bestimmten Kiste mit Biichern. Er schreibt: 


“Als Sekretar wurde ich beauftragt, Ihnen im Name 
des Vereins unseren besten Dank abzustatten. Die gross 
Nachfrage nach den von Ihnen gesandten Biichern beweis 
dass die Vereinsmitglieder guten Gebrauch von der ihne 
gewahrten Gelegenheit, zu lesen, machen.” 


Eine Gabe ftir den Stiftungsfonds begleitet Re 
P. Augustin Brockmeyer, O. S. B., mit folgende 
Erklarung : 


“Ich wurde mich freuen, wenn ich bald im ‘Centr 
Blatt? lesen konnte, die Sammlung habe ihre volle Hoh 
erreicht. Moge der lb. Heiland, fiir den Sie ja kampfe 
Sie starken, damit nicht Muthlosigkeit eintritt. Hin un 
wieder lag in manchen Bemerkungen etwas Verzagtheit- 
‘Estote fortes in bello, et pugnate cum antiquo serpent 
et accipietis regnum aeternum. Alleluja.—Dies kann ma 
allen jenen Mannern zurufen, die als Schriftleiter vo 
Zeitungen und Zeitschriften muthig und beharrlich ein 
treten fiir christliche Prinzipien und Ideale.”’ 


Der junge kath. Gesellenverein von St. Louis ha 
die Zahl seiner Mitglieder bis zu der am 22. Apri 
in der Central-Stelle abgehaltenen wochentliche: 
Versammlung auf 22 (17 aktive und 5 inaktive 
gebracht. 


fehlenden liessen sich entschuldigen. 
man sich jeden Sonntag Morgen, mit Rticksicht auf di 
nachts arbeitenden Backer, denen man™~Gelegenheit gebe 
wollte, sich zu betheiligen. Von nun an werden die Mit 
glieder jeden Montag Abend zusammenkommen, bis de 
Verein, nach Ernennung des Prases, ein festes Programn 
aufzustellen in der Lage sein wird. 


Nach 25jahriger treuer Amtserfiillung schied Hr 
Wi. Pohl jitngst als Schatzmeister des St. Clemen: 
Vereins zu St. Paul aus. In Anerkennung dessen 
“was er in seiner stillen Weise geleistet ftir der 
Aufbau des Vereins”’, veranstaltete man nact 
Schluss der Aprilversammlung eine Feier, an det 
sich ausser vielen Mitgliedern auch der Prasiden: 
des C. V., Hr. Willibald Eibner, betheiligte. “i 

Ansprachen hielten Hr. F. C. Kueppers und Redaktew 
Matt, der Hrn. Pohl feierte als einen der “Stillen i 
Lande”, die selbstlos und gerauschlos der guten S 
dienen. Als Mitglied des Komitees fiir Soziale 
ganda des C. V. wies Hr. Matt insbesondere auf 


_ 


Forderung der Bestrebungen des C. V. und oe 
durch Hrn. Pohl hin. e und der C. § 


Wie in St. Paul die Studenten des St. 
College, so fiihren auch jene der deutschen 
an der Creighton Universitat zu Omaha von 2 
Zeit deutsche Stiicke auf. Das Programm 


